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HEARTBREAK HOUSE 
Mary Butts 


(i) 
Impressions and depressions, first and second heartbreaks: 
Where 
Time has let his lost house to Achilles, 
Half-way up-hill above the classic sea. 


Mosquitoes whine, stars shine, 

Servants curse, masters are worse. 

The sun’s yellow eye scores rags of the old setting. 
Memory walks in and out 

Attended by doubt and despair come to scout; 
The three lounge the terraces, talk over old times. 


(ii) 
Beaucy in unemployment, health out of enjoyment, 
Unstillness in the still spirit, graces in the disgrace, 
Leisure without pleasure, treasure and no measure. 
Vanity in beauty. 
The spider knits a maillot for Achilles, 
The worm threads the earth for him, loosening a tunic for him 


He may be glad to put on. 


PAGAN Y 
(iii) 
Heartbreak House is their lost address who were once the earth’s best: 
Weeds in the terrace-garden and a broken dish. 
House where the bills come in and the friends go out. 
A rabbit died: there was no one to crack the duck’s eggs. 
(Ducks’ eggs have to be cracked and the hen was off duty.) 
Not enough fish, 
Everything begun, 
Nothing done, 
Rots the garden, 
Dries the cellar, 
Breaks the Bank, 
Lands the car in the ditch. 
The House in the dust. 
The heart breaks when the king of hearts is knave of a card house 
clattering 
Heartbreak House. 
(iv) 
Knives and servants fly, 
Cats cry, 
Neighbours pry 
On the terrace where the garden praises the sky. 


M and Mde la Comtesse are at Nice, 
There is peace 
(Not at Nice) 
With the armful of puppies from England and cats from Siam, 
Asleep where I am. 
(v) 
If there be any city, O Lord, 
Make one for these, 
Whose breaking hearts lifted the roof off Heartbreak House. 


O Lord, call off the curse on great names, 
On the ‘tall, tight boys’, 

Write off their debt, 

The sea-paced, wave curled, 


Achilles’ set. 
Or: 


Vice will be left to the vicious, 
Disgrace to the ungraceful, 
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The bar to the bar-man, 
Wisdom to the wise, 

God to the godly, 

Action to the professional: 


Women to the reasonable. 
(after Iliad ix.) 


(vi) 
Who went on the embassy to Achilles? 
Phoenix and Odysseus, old friends. 
Here is no Patroclus waiting his turn to sing, 
Or green-haired sea-wife younger than her son; 
Only the conventional stage, 
Full as it ever was, crammed-up with actors 
To bring the play to the identical conclusion 
Without Thetis, with Patroclus, 
For a new moral with no necessity in it, 
Achilles, silly-dead and no one to run that great party 
Round Troy. 


Who will be Phoenix for him, who will play Odysseus? 
Who pray, and to what sea-thundering god? 

No spirit-moving god is there to be prayed to, 

Whose name we know. 


Troy became Heartbreak House 

After Achilles’ set 

Had looted the iron-that-draws-a-man-on, 
The cattle and the money, 

The musical instruments 

Then, 

Spice-packed and lamented with games were fired in honey 
Gold and ice-cold 

for the snow-soft 

leaf-rot 

we know. 


Inventions for a new embassy: 


No use to say 
That a kouros was not his father nor a goddess-maiden his mother 


But the grey sea bore him and the hills where the sun goes. 
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(vii) 
A kouros is Achilles: 


these young gentlemen 
the stuff of gods. 


A salt-flower and a sun, 

Insolent, innocent, 

Matched with no Scamander 

Round Troy neither driver nor driven. 
Death to more than one 

Patroclus. 


His revenge taken from him, Achilles 
Dragged round his horrified ghost 
To appease the enemies of the rose. 


O 


WHITE MULE— A NOVEL 
CHAPTER'I 


William Carlos Williams 


She entered, as Venus from the sea, dripping. The air enclosed her, she 
felt it all over her, touching, waking her. If Venus did not cry aloud after 
release from the pressures of that sea-womb, feeling the new and lighter 
flood springing in her chest, flinging out her arms — this one did. Screwing 
up her tiny smeared face, she let out three convulsive yells — and lay still. 

Stop that crying, said Mrs. D., you should be glad to get outa that hole. 

It’s a girl. What? A girl. But I wanted a boy. Look again. It’s a girl, 
Mam. No! Take it away. I don’t want it. All this trouble for another girl. 

What is it? said Joe, at the door. A little girl. That’s too bad. Is it all 
right? Yes, a bit small though. That’s all right then. Don’t you think you’d 
better cover it up so it won’t catch cold? Ah, you go on out of here now 
and let me manage, said Mrs. D. This appealed to him as proper so he 
went. Are you all right, Mama? Oh leave me alone, what kind of a man 
are you? As he didn’t exactly know what she meant he thought it better to 
close the door. So he did. 

In prehistoric ooze it lay while Mrs. D. wound the white twine about its 
pale blue stem with kindly clumsy knuckles and blunt fingers with black 
nails and with the wiped-off scissors from the cord at her waist, cut it— 
while it was twisting and flinging up its toes and fingers into the way — free. 
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Alone it lay upon its back on the bed, sagging down in the middle, by the 
smeared triple mountain of its mother’s disgusted thighs and toppled belly. 

The clotted rags were gathered. Struggling blindly against the squeezing 
touches of the puffing Mrs. D., it was lifted into a nice woolen blanket 
and covered. It sucked its under lip and then let out two more yells. 

Ah, the poor little thing, look! it’s sucking its fingers. Laaaaaaa! it 
whimpered, its whole lower jaw shaking with cold; its lips were blue, its 
feet were blue. 

Ah the little love. Hear it, Mam, it’s trying to talk. 

La, la, la, la, la la! it said with its tongue — in the black softness of 
the new pressures and jerking up its hand, shoved its right thumb into its 
eye, starting with surprise and pain and yelling and rolling in its new agony. 
But finding the thumb again at random it sobbingly subsided into stillness. 

Mrs. D. lifted the cover and looked at it. It lay still. Her heart stopped. 
It’s dead! She shook the — 

With a violent start the little arms and legs flew up into a tightened 
knot, the face convulsed again —then as the nurse sighed, slowly the 
tautened limbs relaxed. It did not seem to breathe. 

And now if you’re all right I’ll wash the baby. All right, said the new 
mother drowsily. 

In that two ridged lap with wind cut off at the bend of the neck it lay, 
half dropping, regrasped — it was rubbed with warm oil that rested in a 
saucer on the stove while Mrs. D. with her feet on the step of the oven 
rubbed and looked it all over, from the top of its little head to the shiny 
soles of its little feet. 

About five pounds is my guess. You poor little mite, to come into a world 
like this one; roll over here and stop wriggling or you’ll be on the floor. 
Open your legs now till I rub some of this oil in there. You'll open them 
glad enough one of these days — if you’re not sorry for it. So, in all of them 
creases. How it sticks. It’s like lard. I wonder what they have that on them 
for. It’s a hard thing to be born a girl. There you are now. Soon you'll be 
in your little bed and I wish I was the same this minute. 

So she rubbed the oil under the arm pits and carefully round the scrawny 
folds of its little neck pushing the wobbly head back and front. In behind 
the ears there was still that white grease of pre-birth. The matted hair, as 
if larded to the head, on the brow it lay buttered heavily while the whole 
back was caked with it, a yellow-white curd. 

In the folds of the groin, the crotch where the genitals all bulging and 
angry red seemed presages of some future growth — she rubbed the warm 
oil, carefully — for she was a good woman—and thoroughly — cleaning 
her fingers on her apron. She parted the little parts looking and wondering 
at their smallness and perfection and shaking her head forebodingly. 
el lll i cell eel. Se ae a la a 
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The baby lay back at ease with closed eyes —lolling about as it was, 
lifted by a leg, an arm and turned. 

Mrs. D. looked at the toes, counted them, admired the little perfect nails 
—and then taking each little hand, clenched tight at her approach, she 
smoothed it out and carefully anointed its small folds. 

Into the little sleeping face she stared. The nose was flattened and askew, 
the mouth was still, the slits of the eyes were swollen closed — it seemed. 

— You're a homely little runt, God pardon you, she said — rubbing the 
oil again about the ears, and under the chin, but carefully avoiding the soft 
spot in the top of the head. Better to leave that — I’ve heard you'd kill 
them if you pressed on that too hard. They say a bad nurse will stop a baby 
crying by pressing there — a cruel thing to do. 

She looked again where further back upon the head a soft round lump 
was sticking up like a jocky cap askew. That'll all go down, she said to 
herself wisely because it was not the first baby Mrs. D. had tended, nor 
the fifth nor the tenth nor the twentieth even. 

She got out the wash boiler and put warm water in it. In that she care- 
fully laid the new-born child. It half floated, half asleep — opening its eyes 
a moment then closing them and resting on Mrs. D.’s left hand — spread 
out behind its neck. 

She soaped it thoroughly. The father came into the kitchen where they 
were and asked her if she thought he could have a cup of coffee before he 
left for work — or should he go and get it at the corner. He shouldn’t have 
asked her — suddenly it flashed upon his mind. It’s getting close to six 
o'clock, he said, How is it? Is it all right? 

He leaned to look. The little thing opened its eyes, blinked and closed 
them in the flare of the kerosene oil lamp close by in the gilded bracket on 
the wall. Then it smiled, a crooked little smile —or so it seemed to him. 

It’s the light that hurts its eyes, he thought, and taking a dish towel he 
hung it on the cord that ran across the kitchen so as to cast a shadow on the 
baby’s face. 

Hold it, said Mrs. D. getting up to fill the kettle. 

He held it gingerly in his two hands, looking curiously, shyly at that 
ancient little face of a baby. He sat down, resting it on his knees, and covered 
its still wet body. That little female body. The baby rested. Squirming in the 
tender grip of his guarding hands it sighed and opened its eyes wide. 

He stared. The left eye was rolled deep in toward the nose; the other 
seemed to look straight at his own. There seemed to be a spot of blood upon 
it. He looked and a cold dread started through his arms. Cross eyed! maybe 
blind. But as he looked — the eyes seemed straight. He was glad when Mrs. 
D. relieved him — but he kept his peace. Somehow this bit of moving, un- 
welcome life had won him to itself forever. It was so ugly and so lost. 
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The pains he had seemed to feel in his own body the while the child 
was being born, now relieved —it seemed almost as if it had been he that 
was the mother. It was his baby girl. That’s a funny feeling, he thought. 

He merely shook his head. 

Coffee was cooking on the back of the stove —the room was too hot — 
he went into the front room. He looked through the crack of the door into 
their bed-room where she lay. Then he sat on the edge of the disheveled 
sofa where, in a blanket, he had slept that night — and waited. He was a 
good waiter. Almost time to go to work. 

Mrs. D. got the corn-starch from a box in the pantry. She had to hunt 
for it among a disarray of pots and cooking things and made a mental note 
to put some order into the place before she left. Ah, these women with good 
husbands, they have no sense at all. They should thank God and get to 
work. 

Now she took the baby once more on her lap, unwrapped it where it lay 
and powdered the shrivelling, gummy two-inch stem of the gummy cord, 
fished a roll of Canton flannel from the basket at her feet and putting one 
end upon the little pad of cotton on the baby’s middle — wrapped the 
binder round it tightly, round and round, pinning the end in place across 
the back. The child was hard there as a board now — but did not wake. 

She looked and saw a red spot grow upon the fabric. Tie it again. Once 
more she unwrapped the belly band. Out she took the stump of the cord 
and this time she wound it twenty times about with twine while the tiny 
creature heaved and vermiculated with joy at its relief from the too tight 
belly band. 

Wrapping an end of cotton rag about her little finger Mrs. D. forced 
that in between the little lips and scrubbed those tender gums. The baby 
made a grimace and drew back from this assault, working its whole body 
to draw back. 

Hold still, said Mrs. D., bruising the tiny mouth with sedulous care — 
until the mite began to cough and strain to vomit. She stopped at last. 

Dried, diapered and dressed in elephantine clothes that hid it crinkily; 
stockinged, booted and capped, tied under the chin —— now Mrs. D. walked 
with her new creation from the sweaty kitchen into the double light of 
dawn and lamps, through the hallway to the front room where the father 
sat, to show him. 

Where are you going? For a walk? he said. 

Look at it in its first clothes, she answered him. 

Yes, he said, it looks fine — but he wondered why they put the cap 
and shoes on it. 

Turning back again, Mrs. D. held the baby in her left arm and with 
her right hand turned the knob and came once more into the smells of the 
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birth chamber. There it was dark and the lamp burned low. The mother 
was asleep. 

She put out the lamp, opened the inner shutters. There was a dim light 
in the room. 

Waking with a start — What is it? the mother said. Where am Le is.at 
over? Is the baby here? 

It is, said Mrs. D., and dressed and ready to be sucked. Are you flooding 
any? 

Is it a boy? said the mother. 

It’s a girl, I told you before. You’re half asleep. 

Another girl. Agh. I don’t want girls. Take it away and let me rest. 
God pardon you for saying that. Where is it? Let me see it, said the 
mother, sitting up so that her great breasts hung outside her undershirt. 
Lay down, said Mrs. D. I’m all right, I could get up and do a washing. 
Where is it? 

She took the little thing and turned it around to look at it. Where is its 
face? Take off that cap. What are these shoes on for? She took them off 
with a jerk. You miserable scrawny little brat, she thought, and disgust 
and anger fought inside her chest, she was not one to cry — except in a fury. 

The baby lay still, its mouth stinging from its scrub, its belly half 
strangled, its legs forced apart by the great diaper — and slept, grunting 
now and then. 

‘Take it away and let me sleep. Look at your breasts, said Mrs. D. And 
with that they began to put the baby to the breast. It wouldn’t wake. 

The poor miserable thing, repeated the mother. This will fix it. It’s its 
own mother’s milk it needs to make a fine baby of it, said Mrs. D. Maybe 
it does, said the mother, but I don’t believe it. You’ll see, said Mrs. D. 

As they forced the great nipple into its little mouth, the baby yawned. 
They waited. It slept again. They tried again. It squirmed its head away. 
Hold your breast back from its nose. They did. 

Mrs. D. squeezed the baby’s cheeks together between her thumb and 
index finger. It drew back, opened its jaws and in they shoved the dripping 
nipple. The baby drew back. Then for a moment it sucked. 

There she goes, said Mrs. D., and straightened up with a sigh, pressing 
her two hands against her hips and leaning back to ease the pain in her loins. 

The mother stroked the silky hair, looked at the gently pulsing fontanelle, 
and holding her breast with the left hand to bring it to a point, straightened 
back upon the pillows and frowned. 

The baby ceased to suck, squirming and twisting. The nipple lay idle in 
its mouth. It slept. Looking down, the mother noticed what had happened. 
It won’t nurse, Mrs. D. Take it away. Mrs. D., come here at once and take 
this thing, I’m in a dripping perspiration. 
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Mrs. D. came. She insisted it should nurse. They tried. The baby waked 
with a start, gagging on the huge nipple. It pushed with its tongue. Mrs. 
D. had it by the back of the neck pushing. She flattened out the nipple and 
pushed it in the mouth. Milk ran down the little throat, a watery kind of 
milk. The baby gagged purple and vomited. 

Take it. Take it away. What's the matter with it? You’re too rough 
with it. 

If you’d hold it up properly, facing you and not away off at an angle as 
if — Mrs. D.’s professional pride was hurt. They tried again, earnestly, 
tense, uncomfortable, one cramped over where she sat with knees spread 
out, the other half kneeling, half on her elbows—till anger against the 
little rebellious spitting imp — anger and fatigue overcame them. 

Take it away, that’s all, said the mother finally. 

Reluctantly, red in the face, Mrs. D. had no choice but to do what 
she was told. I’d like to spank it, she said, flicking its fingers with her 
own. 

What! said the mother in such menacing tones that Mrs. D. caught a 
fright and realized whom she was dealing with. She said no more. 

But now, the baby began to rebel. First its face got red, its whole head 
suffused, it caught its breath and yelled in sobs and long shrill waves. 
It sobbed and forced its piercing little voice so small yet so disturbing in 
its penetrating puniness, mastering its whole surroundings till it seemed to 
madden them. It caught its breath and yelled in sobs and long shrill waves. 
It sobbed and squeezed its yell into their ears. 

That’s awful, said the mother, I can’t have it in this room. I don’t think 
it’s any good. And she lay down upon her back exhausted. 

Mrs. D. with two red spots in her two cheeks and serious jaw and a 
headache took the yelling brat into the kitchen. Dose it up. What else? 

She got the rancid castor oil and gave the baby some. It fought and spit. 
Letting it catch its breath, she fetched the fennel tea, already made upon 
the range and sweetening it poured a portion into a bottle, sat down and 
rather roughly told the mite to take a drink. There, drat you. Sweet to 
unsweeten that unhappy belly. The baby sucked the fermentative warm 
stuff and liked it — and wet its diaper after. 

Feeling the wet through her skirt and petticoat and drawers right on 
her thighs, Mrs. D. leaped up and holding the thing out at arm’s length 
got fresh cloths and changed it. 

Feeling the nice fresh diaper, cool and enticing, now the baby grew red 
all over. Its face swelled, suffused with color. Gripping its tiny strength 
together, it tightened its belly band even more. 

The little devil, said Mrs. D., to wait till it’s a new diaper on. 

And with this final effort, the blessed little thing freed itself as best it 
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could — and it did very well — of a half pound of tarrish, prenatal slime 
—some of which ran down one leg and got upon its stocking. 
That’s right, said Mrs. D. 
(To be continued) 


O 
EGYPT DEAD 
Sherry Mangan 


of Elaine laughing at the 
colessal statue of Thotmes IV 


See, my lady, this is dead Egypt: 

Egypt is dead that so much feared that death; the wise 
Egypt, that thought to outwit time and death, is dead 

by that outwitting, overreached. O dancer my lady, with what 
appalling fleetness does your gayest beauty stand 

a lyric moment’s space before death’s monument. O blind, 

o valorous; o blindly brave and bravely blind, to make against 
this timeless power your life’s small gesture. O my lady, 

© my small live foolish miraculous lady, though in your eyes 
be no eternal look, and stone too grave a medium to convey 
through time the frailer poignance of their nervous light 

(I doubt if Egypt would have bothered with your eyes), 

yet eyes like yours will idly glance upon its pyramids 

when pyramids are windblown mounds of shifting dust, 

and when your own clear eyes are dust as well — and memory. 


Ah, Egypt was wise, my lady; severe proportioned sense 

guided its hand, while ever at its ear all-gnawing time 

grinned whispering: The beauty passes, and the glamor fades. 
Years, years, floods, storms, and the sands’ slow drift, 
previsioning, it knew, discounted ; knew the concept of the eye 
outlives unnumbered eyes; knew no lotion man distills 

can check the film that dulls the eye’s clear light; 

how sweetly anointed, shrewdly embalmed, skilfully swathed soever, 
it is not many centuries before the quickest richest eye 

rattles, a dry pea, in the gaunt socket. Egypt knew. 

Ah, Egypt was wise, dear lady, too wise for time. 

For the waters of time abrade, time’s gentle ceaseless waters 
wear smooth the strangenesses, reduce to indistinguishable essence 
the touching accidentals, glamor and the frail gentleness; 

each human grace, each slight singular sweet difference, 

the one distinguishing, above all else endearing, endures 
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not, under the slow waters, under the softly abrasive flood, 
passes, dissolves, and the hulk remains, and the matter. 


Egypt was wise, saying: brief humanity is good to sleep 

beside, but strength, the undying concept, the essential form 
we will through the hot long day arduously impress 

in more enduring stone. From the human whole stripping 

the accidents, phenomena, paring down to the stark essence, 

we will make what time can never vitiate or turn absurd; 

so shall we outwit time, and be eternal. Of life taking 

the immortal concept only, the core that dies not, we will make 
what death can no wise kill; so shall we outwit death. 


( Pleasure-boat models for mourners in the mastaba? Jackals 
shortly sail down an imagined Nile. As for titles, cut 

how deep you may, your stone is soon a palimpsest 

for later glories. The emendator time sets obeloi 

beside all lines at last; rejected; and the end is blankness.) 


Anticipating time, lest time abrade, wise Egypt 
abraded in advance, the ephemeral abradable 
valiantly rejecting; strove for the life eternal, 
denying its mortality — and thereby died. 

— and now, dead, overreached, incongruously makes 
this background for your brief mortality. 


Be a moment quiet, lady: this is dead Egypt, 
dead of its craving for eternal life. 


(And it is hard to say what force it is compels 
me that I turn from you, to die, like Egypt, 
knowing, telling you even as I turn to go: 
Spring, little lady, Spring 
will long outlive Thebes’ memory.) 
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MAMIE’S PAPA 
S. Theodore Hecht 


Henry Ross could tell the weather. It would snow sure thing. 


He gave a tug on his reins. 
Bessie was a white horse. 
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How she came to be reduced to her present condition, not even Bessie 
knew. There must have been a time when a touch of the reins set her off. 

She kept right on. 

In the rear of Henry’s contraption sat two boys. They were but one 
seventh of Henry. One of them was looking out of a soldier’s cast-off coat, 
much too big. The other, younger, was swathed in a shawl of his mother’s 
and in a red sweater. 

The maternal instinct must have gone out to him, by reason of his being 
the younger. 

Some thirty years back, this very Henry had said to a handsome girl that 
then was Flossie Ives, “with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’”’ And 
ever since, as if ashamed of the pittance he had delivered, Henry had been 
adding at intervals, until, as late as last spring, he had increased her estate 
to fourteen children. 

Two over fourteen — that’s the one seventh in back of the buggy. 

A wind was up. 

Sitting by himself in front, the lines slack in his they were good mittens 
once who ever had them first, Henry thrust an eye at the gray sky. Sure 
would snow. 

What a comfort that overcoat was, green once black, keeping the wind out 
mighty fine. Then, as if suddenly by his own comfort made aware of the 
cargo he carried, he gave a backward glance. The khaki bundle was Willie. 
The shawl was Charlie. The sack to the right was middlins, and the other 
sack was sure eighty of oats or his name was not Henry. 

You see, Willie, there’s nothin’ like trying. 

There was the moral. He had set out, knowing the slim chance he stood 
with Jake for more credit. 

He almost laughed, remembering how himself and Timothy Starbuck 
had put it over Jake, Jew Jake, in getting middlins and oats on credit after 
all. 

You bet! 

So he gave another tug on the line and said, “Gee, Bessie.” 

But it was only a habit. And Bessie knew it. 


Mrs. Ross was at home, her ears set to catch the squeak of Henry’s 
wheels. 

My farm he called it: To any one who intimated the wish to purchase 
it, he said three thousand. 

“For what, Henry ?” 

“There’s a fortune in it. If I had the money.” 

He explained that a man with capital could wrest a fortune from his 
farm. 
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Granite on the place. 

And this was the prop of his dream. 

Give credence to this. While Henry went about, children dropping copi- 
ously from Mrs. Henry, he was indulging himself with quarry, drills, and 
horses hauling granite over the hill roads. He hadn’t quite gotten around 
to cutting that headstone who was it in Winsted had ordered the other day. 
It was past two years. 

Among those who beset him for the payment of debts was Morrison the 
furnishing store, due him for shoes and underwear. Jake in Colebrook. 

But it was a good one Tim and him put over. 

Henry could no further contain himself. He must chuckle. 


The skim equipage moved slowly against the hills. Bessie returning in 
service what she had received in food. The boys were huddled up; and the 
wind ushered snow as Henry predicted. The young maples bent to the 
purple range that stopped the sky encircling Colebrook. 


Mrs. Ross was sitting by the belly stove, talking, peeling potatoes. 

He wouldn’t like it, she was saying, as a brown ribbon dropped into her 
apron. 

Meaning Henry wouldn’t like it. 

If they had a pig, there was fodder. 


Now Jake had said to Henry. 

Jake had said, ““Henry, I can’t.” 

To prove the justice of it, he opened a book. A pencil between his stubby 
fingers demonstrated. 

“From three years ago is due me.” 

“All right, Jake. Am I saying no? Make it only half a bag.” 

There you have it in a nutshell, Willie. And not in books neither. 

The wind was blowing in all the room it wanted. Time of day for deer 
to paw apples under the snowed-up orchard and no shadow. Or a red fox 
trapped in the woods, a night to wait in for day to come and be clubbed 
for his pelt. 

Willie Ross in the rear of the buggy looked out on the evening land. 
Stuck forth his head and quickly into the coat-kennel. But Charlie Ross 
had no interest. Buckboard, he was thinking in his small way, buckboard 


isn’t any too soft. 


“You should have written him before you came, Mamie.” 

Mrs. Ross had a few teeth missing up front. Concerning which Henry 
was always saying, “Come next spring, Flossie, we'll go to the dentist.” 

Sure thing. 
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So she didn’t smile much. 

Mamie uncrossed her silk legs. 

Silver buckles on black slippers. Imagine, and Winter! 

“Tt wasn’t no quarrel with Adam you had, was it?” 

She was trying this question again and again. Mrs. Ross. 

And why should her daughter choose this December day for to come 
home in? 

“Bother Adam,” said Mamie. 

What is a girl to do? 

Husband in a brass factory day and night. 

Adam Kussevitsky. Mrs. Mamie Kussevitsky. Do you believe that? 

Her marrow had been Ross since the year 1800. How could she be 
anything but? Colebrook had been a rich cattle country during the Civil 
War. The citizens contributed richly to the government. There were purses 
and dollars, greenbacks. Old David Ross had had a hundred forty head of 
cattle. 

And now how can it be Mamie Kussevitsky ? 

She took a turn up and down the room, her mother watching, and halted 
before the window. 


Willie in his somebody’s overcoat that Henry had brought home, saying 
what a good coat, it was a shame. Try it on, Willie. 

There! That was one provided for. 

“You'll grow up into it right soon enough, my boy.” 

Willie was trying to understand, leaning against a sack of grain in Jake 
Levine’s store, seeing his father haggle for a little more credit. 

“The town owes me near sixty dollars for road work from last spring, 
Jake. It’s yours. Will you let me have the feed ?” 


“I’m sure he’ll be angry, Mamie, your coming back,” said Mrs. Ross, 
though they both knew better. 


While Charlie was in the buggy in front of Jake’s, huddled up and wait- 
ing for his pa. Charlie knew the way in was the way out. So he watched the 
door. And a dog took a crazy fancy to barking at Bessie’s shins. 

“Henry should be whipped,” said Josephine Clark, looking through her 
window, to her sister Agnes. 

Bessie was without a blanket and shivering. 

“He'd have to take his coat off his own lazy back.” 

Willie was used to it; that is he had always seen other people come into 
Jake’s place, and by laying a green paper in his hand they could walk out 
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with what they wanted. But when his father ever got hold of one of those, 
Ho, he used to cry out, and spit. 

Jake was a robber. That sentiment united the good gentiles. And it made 
them sore. 

Lincoln Clark said it would pay to learn that goddam language so they’d 
know what Jake was saying to the other Jews and the price he charged 
them. 

So Willie was learning that it didn’t pay to take no for an answer, not 
from Jake who had curly hair and a mouth that set like mush. 

There was such nice chocolate cake on the counter, and in glassed tins, 
crackers and Fig Newtons all in a case. 

For a time it looked as if there really would be no middlins and no oats 
for Henry Ross. 


If Adam comes, Mamie was thinking, he’d take away the ring from 
her, first thing. While her mother guarded her fingers and the knife flew 
round and round, turning out a white potato. 

Flossie Ives never had silk on her legs though Henry was dying to see 
what she would look like. Neither did Mamie Ross. But Mamie Kusse- 
vitsky. 

That was Adam’s first present. 

Then he got the size of her bust from his Russian friends. 

“Adam we got girl for you.” 

He had them to thank for Mamie. 

Leave it to Adam. The size was 18. 

Sunday morning, hot from Waterbury with a parcel under his arm. 

“By Jiminy,” Henry cried when Mamie came out dressed in Adam’s 
presents. 

“And silk drawers.” 

He went lifting his daughter’s skirts, he did, while Flossie raised her 
eyebrows and soprano. 

If Adam came after her, Mamie was thinking. 

She was looking out of the window. 

Gave him breakfast and back to sleep. And more sleep. But if she went 
into the street. Lettice Lekish in “Her Hour of Love.” 

“Are you lonely little girl?” 

“What I can’t understand is why you should have gotten homesick,” 
Flossie said. 

Flossie gave birth to fourteen, but she wasn’t such a fool. 

“When decent folks have only four or five,” said Josephine Clark about 


that time, still watching Bessie. 
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But the new woman, the liberated article, consults her budget. Then she 
obliges the Lord and reproduces herself once, and for pity’s sake, another 


time. 


“Tt’s no use arguing, Henry.” 

“So it’s come to this. You don’t trust me, Jake. Someday. 

And if you had given Henry a drill and a few crowbars right then and 
there, what a clatter there would have been in the hills. Ross & Sons, Quarry- 
men. Headstone. Granite. Blue Flag. 

But it never happened. 


The women keep on fashioning their lips on a par with Lettice Lekish, or 
some other daisy gone poppy. 

Mamie Kussevitsky couldn’t say she was lonesome, but she could have 
said — in the rose light of the Movie Temple worshipping daily the new 
religion four months since Waterbury and Adam —that he needn’t get so 
fresh. Meaning the salesman with the trim mustache that kept leaning in 
her direction. 

The next stop in his trip was Hartford. 

Now some girls can, and some simply, don’t you know. 

It wasn’t Mamie’s fault. 

Because Mamie was a good girl once. 

Bad influence. 

Taking the cow over to Long John’s bull. Long John is a good soul and 
won't take a penny. And the bull won’t take a minute. While the boys 
look on. 

And if the boys used to come after dark to Henry Ross’s place in the 
summer and Flossie Ross used to wonder where can she be, her daughter, 
put that down to environment. 

Besides, if you really must know, Adam was an ugly cuss. He had a 
fat belly and a nose that roared like a trumpet. In shape a turnip. And no 
end of snot to blow. 

“That’s because of the brass polishing, Mamie.” 

A man’s fate. In Russia hollowing a log to fashion a canoe. In America 
polishing brass so that dividends may be declared. 

The common stock holders, gentlemen. 

Fine particles that lodged in the nose and lungs, and lay the strongest 
foreigners dead. But good pay, Ivan. 

And the next day the sweet mustache was there again, worshipping with 
Adam’s wife; and the day after, until — 

“What lovely legs you have, sweetheart.” 

And he took a train for Hartford. 
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Mrs. Ross got up and shook her apron out. 

“I hope you'll at least tell your father why,” she said. 

Mamie stood still, wondering what if Adam came on Sunday. She didn’t 
care what if he did tell. 


aig Ta 

Here was reinforcement. Timothy Starbuck. 

It takes two to bait a Jew. 

Jake felt it coming. 

It’s not the land of Israel. Whose fathers were they came to a bleak and 
rockbound coast? Don’t for a minute imagine that Jews will run this great 
city. 

Timothy related a story of a burning cross in the mountain. 

“And next morning, Jake, Levinson was found half dead.” 

Willie pushed up higher on the bag, to give his legs a dangle. 

Josephine Clark, up in her vrindow, said, “Look, Agnes.”’ 

Jake was carrying a bag of feed on his shoulders. 

Henry’s buggy rocked as he tossed it in, which woke Charlie out of his 
sleep. 

“They’re a brave race, the Jews.’’ Henry laughed. 

“That’s because the Lord always fought their battles,’ Tim answered. 


The equipage arrived when there was still a little light. Two monoliths, 
with rusty hooks driven in, marked the place. No gate any more. Not since 
the reign of Henry. Only the upright stones, where a sparrow would rest 
and carol in summer or maybe a robin in the evening. These, and the hooks 
where gates had hung, rusty now, coloring the granite a little. 

Henry threw down the reins. Bessie stopped. Willie stood up. 

Mamie retired from the window. 

It’s time to mention the wagon-buggy, or what it was. 

But Henry’s possessions had a tag and a story. 

In Dick Harrington’s yard he had seen the body. Promised it to his 
brother, Dick said. But he ain’t never called for it. So Henry said might he 
have it, and when Dick’s brother woke up he’d return it. Sure. Then 
Wilbur was driving home with four new wheels. So there must be four 
old ones. And you'll have your wheels back, Wilbur, any time you men- 


tion. 
That’s the buggy. 
Henry was simply wonderful. 
It was under the maple, for shelter in rain and snow. 
Henry backed up at the rear, bent down and said to Willie to give it a 


push. 
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The sack fell on Henry’s shoulders. 

Flossie tapped on the window and hollered Charlie’s name. So Willie 
lowered him, and the shawl bundle ran away, while Willie stood up, wait- 
ing for his father. 


Daylight went out. 

Willie in his coat. 

“Close the door, Charlie.” 

She strikes a match on the wall. 

Light from the lamp grows circular. 

On her way in Bessie let fall round balls of dung. Tomorrow the juncos 
will spear away if no snow falls. Willie led her into the stable. Hoofs struck 
rock. Willie’s hand stole up to Bessie’s neck, to the nose. Stroked and talked 
as his elders talked. Then he wiped his own nose. On the floor a weazy 
lantern threw monstrous shadows. Willie wiped his nose on his long sleeve. 
Shiny. Then he folded the doors and with his lifted knee pushed in. Bessie 
knew these sounds. She ground her little oats. Willie blew out the lamp. 
Walked toward the light in the window, as a bee might. 


But Henry was not amazed. That was the valor in his bones. 

Lazy marrow. 

Flossie realized there would be no call to shield Mamie. So she at- 
tacked her. 

A man that yielded silver buckled slippers, silk dresses. And a ring. Why 
did she leave him? 

Flossie could raise hell. 

“Flossie dear,” said Henry. 

Gol darn, you’ll be having her here all winter for to feed. 

While the potatoes were talking in the big pot, vapor the outcome. 

In Waterbury the whistles blew. 

Russia, Poland, Austria, and Italy combined to make brass pipe, lamps, 
clocks, knives. ° 

The whistle unfurled a white of steam that was noise and instantly water 
spray that fell in particles over the heads of the first emerging workers. 
These manufactories. There is a front entrance, with grass plots and flower 
beds. How gloriously in the day the sun shines on those red, red walls. In 
summer ivy mantles them. There is also a cinder strewn exit. Keep out. 
Private Property. And a high wired fence. Men tramped out from work to 
their three rooms, a toilet, children, and a woman. 

The whistle blew and Adam Kussevitsky came out. 

Do you too have a young Yankee wife waiting? Size 18. 

But Mamie didn’t wait. 
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“The Naugatuck Valley, children.” The teacher pointing to map. The 
children listening in the Waterbury schools. The same manufactories are 
waiting. But at night their parents send them to Russian schools, where 
they keep their own teachers and hang portraits of Lenin, Marx and Trotsky. 

Two Jews on a stern and rockbound coast. 

Adam saw no light through the transom above his door. So he slipped 
the key in. But he must wait till Sunday. Or lose job. 


Flossie bent down and pushed a stick of hardwood maple into the stove. 

Telling it to get in. 

And Mamie to get out. 

Splits them too thick. 

It was really Willie who swung the ax and divided wood. There would 
be glory growing out of him. Not like these gals that you raise and they go. 

The Rosses: children of Henry: 

In Torrington Dolly was making a home for Sherman Harris. 

In Pittsfield Emily was changing bedsheets and cleaning spittoons in 
the Wendell House. But she writes home there’s money, and not what she 
does. 

In Hartford Katy was the grandest of them. Rode in a motor car. 

But here was Mamie come back in a silk dress and legs, ye gods, that 
Henry understood, saying that she was homesick and that’s why. 

Flossie whacked the little door back to the stove, and the glow on the 
floor went. 

“Them ain’t stove lengths you cut, Henry.” 

While Willie who had just come in, saw Mamie, and learned a new 
meaning to his sister. 


Flossie lumped the potatoes out into a big plate and they scraped boxes 
and chairs around underneath them to the table. 

The hospitality of his roof, Henry began saying when there wasn’t a 
potato left. 

No siree! Never turned away nor friend nor foe. 

And Mamie is my daughter. 

Did Flossie think she could prevail? 

In time she would. 

Henry didn’t remember making up his mind to it. That was him. 

Particularly if she’s homesick. 

“And you believe it?” 

He could well, very well understand. 

He began to sing. 

“Be it e-ever so hu-umble there is no place.” 
——————— 
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His right heavy boot beat rhythm on the broad beamed floor. 

Willie pitched in for the high notes. 

“That’s right, my boy.” 

But Flossie wouldn’t join in, even on his invitation. So he got up to do 
her a little service. To embrace her. 

She would herself not have minded having Henry’s contents of cider 
and whiskey, wherever he got it from. Then in screeching soprano she’d 
sing, and come next year there would be another little Ross on the market, 
just when the cow freshened and there is no milk but a soft young thing in 
the house for Flossie, and another in the stable for the cow. 

Let Henry show you how to teach a heifer to take milk out of a pail. 

You wet your hand a little. 

The mother cow licks her heifer clean. 

Such slim tenderness and round frightened eyes. The mother spreads 
her udders. 

You approach gradually, says Henry. 

But tonight Flossie will have none of him. 

Yet Henry remembers. That was when Charlie Stevenson gave parties 
in winter. Flossie had no front teeth out then. And pretty. 

Say! 

The men folks and cider in the kitchen. On long benches around the 
stove, flatulent under their seats and laughter to greet it. Big fellows in 
thick clothes and toughened hands that clutched a mug of cider till bottom 
turned top. While the ladies sat in the parlor saying no thankee, Charlie, 
but gradually took a sip, smiled at the wickedness abundant in the kitchen 
and thinly took up the tune. Even clapped time with their hands to see 
Henry do a reel. But that was before Ford cars. When oxen invaded snow. 
When Russian was a language never heard. When a Jew was something in 
the Old Testament. 

October, wagons, down to the mill, hollow with barrels that boomed along 
the way. The cider flowed shallow over a washed board, and the drinking 
was free. 

“Let me better tell you what happened at Jake’s today,” said Henry, 
while Josephine, in the dark, looked out and said to her sister, “Here comes 
Amos back. Must have driven Mamie up to the place.” And Agnes, near a 
kerosene lamp, said she guessed that’s that with the Russian and Mamie. 

The church was theirs to look at. So was Jew Jake’s. Agnes when she 
was younger had received attentions. But Josephine had had an enemy, 
cancer. And there was a certain medicine which came wrapped in a pink 
paper that had the picture of a man on with a beard and signed statements 
of those who had been cured. 

Never fear. 
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They were a sad couple, Josephine and Agnes. 

And still Flossie wouldn’t believe that Mamie was homesick and nothing 
else. 

So Mamie started to tell a story. 


Not a mile away lived Lincoln Clark. 

Oh yes. Related to Josephine and Agnes. Brother. 

Now what could be keeping Lincoln? 

He had sworn upon the bible when he came to being twenty-one and in 
his right mind never to touch a drop of strong drink, and by golly, sir, he 
kept his oath. 

So he couldn’t have shot hisself or fall down in the woods visiting his 
traps. 

Mrs. Lincoln Clark engaged in the nightly cleaning of lamps and wick- 
trimming. 

But at last she heard his steps on the porch. 

“Thought you’d never come,” she said, opening the door, and went back 
to pass a rag over the base of a tall kerosene lamp. 

Clark stuck his gun behind the door, and dropped a bag of game. 

Immaculate lady came right over and pitched it out of the kitchen. The 
winter day long making quilts, and what for? She’s sixty-three, has no 
end of quilts in her upstairs. Lincoln, she, and the cat make the family. 
And a right smart cat. 

“Met Henry and Timothy over to Charlie’s place. Listen.” 

So sleepy she grew with supper in her, while Clark with rheumatic 
fingers stretched raccoon skins on a board. 

“Damn Jew wouldn’t give Henry no more credit.” 

With the hunting knife in his right hand. 

But when a Jew from Kingston will come, Clark will say deferentially, 
Mister Kaplan them is large skins. But Mister Kaplan his big car outside 
will point to it and say he has got too many raccoons as is, only he’ll take 
them as a favor to Mister Clark if Mister Clark will make them cheaper. 
And there won’t be a single raccoon yet in the car. 

“Henry was begging him for half a sack.” 

“T ain’t no Jew, but Henry could whistle if I was Jake.” 

“Josephine said she saw Mamie come home. Amos drove her.” 

With the point of his knife Lincoln Clark scratched a bite in his gray 


head. 


“So what was I to do?” Mamie said, “Sit in the house all day ?” 


Timothy Starbuck was in the little house back of his garage. 
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Raymond Neuner was sitting. 

To Irvin King it was a great joke. 
Harry Stone slapped his thighs. 

So they had another. 

“And Mamie’s come back,” Irvin said. 
“The boys’ll be visiting after dark.” 
Four men laughed. 


“T wouldn’t blame her,” Henry said, “if she did leave Adam.” 
Flossie gave him a sour twist of her lips. 


The day was Sunday. 

Henry emerged from his house, pipe between lips and a smirky expression. 

Aye. It was a lovely day. 

Henry liked them of sunlight, bright and shiny, goldarn, and doing his 
office right, the sun. 

His coat was on his back. His hat was on. And the mittens. Too bad 
Willie was not big enough to go jogging along with his pa on these excur- 
sions. 

When it came to calculating a problem Henry had a way of pushing back 
the hat a little, and scratching with the same hand. Then you could see 
though his eye was shiny his head was stone bald. 

His work was done. 

Flossie was the inefficient one. 

“There’s a boy as will be a credit, Flossie.” 

The flavor of the words was still on his tongue. Meaning his boy Willie 
that had just before fetched an ember for his pipe after breakfast because 
there wasn’t a match left. 

Too bad he wasn’t old enough. 

And as Henry closed the door Mamie began to pack. 


David Ross had never missed a Sunday in church. 

When the Rev. Thomas Wye left Colebrook, Raymond’s wife, Eliza- 
beth, who was a licensed preacher was called upon to preach. Before Ray- 
mond needed a second wife she had been going up and down and soliciting 
for God. But she was getting too old. Colebrook wouldn’t support a regu- 
lar living. The town applied to Hartford. David Ross was dead. Himself 
had lent the government of the Civil War five thousand dollars. And 
Henry was David’s grandson. 


Henry sent blue campfire smoke out of his chimney piece, while Joseph- 
ine and Agnes, nearer to the church in location than any of them, were 
getting ready. 
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Stepping into Sanctity. 

Elizabeth Neuner was telling Raymond she felt equal to the task. So 
Raymond went out to warm the motor. 

John Davidson, caretaker of the church, was crossing over to the church, 
for to keep his word and have a fire. He had promised. He was using his 
own logs at that. 

Out of Hartford a young divinity student was coming to practice. If it 
was as cold as last week, he had said, he would not come again. 

But it is a beautiful day, Agnes said. 

As if the Lord himself had heard, Josephine answered. 

Already in Sanctity. 

One could spell Slander and Gossip with capitals too. 

Jew Jake was pumping gasoline into somebody’s car when he saw Jo- 
sephine and Agnes. 

So he raised his hat a bit. 

But under his breath he consigned them to the devil. 

Not because it was Sunday. 


The happiest man. 

Between aisles of maple along a broken road, Henry walked. 

Too poor the town, to buy a stone crusher. 

So it was dirt roads and a washout after the first good storm. But that 
gave work to the hangers-on. As the tax books plainly showed. 


“T hope John has the fire going,” said Mrs. Neuner in the car. 

Raymond watched the road. 

Being second Selectman and having a wife that can preach gives one 
don’t you know an air. Particularly if you farm the taxes. 


She would take the road, the short cut down through the woods, so no 
one would see. Mamie was figuring it out. And an old pair of shoes to walk 
in. 

Willie watched the mystery of a young lady’s wardrobe. 

“Raymond, if we stopped off to get Lincoln and Augusta there’d be two 
more.” 

She remembered, Elizabeth Neuner did, when pews were filled and there 
was no echo. When the shed behind the church on Sunday was crowded. 
If not for the few faithful. How soon when the church doors would not 
be opened at all of a Sunday? The house of the Lord. But for Josephine 
and Agnes, and faithful Mr. Davidson. Augusta Clark should be ashamed 


anyway. 
The glory of her life was a memory. The playlet she had written and that 


was played in church. 
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“This box represents the manger.” 

A little boy, carrying it came forward and reposed it on the platform. 

“With this broom I sweep the heathen out,” said Mamie Ross, seven 
then, sweeping as Mrs. Neuner had taught her, in the air, symbolically. 

“This is the key to heaven,” said Timothy Starbuck’s son, that died after, 
leaving him only Ivy. The boy came forward gawkily while Mrs. Neuner 
cried Arthur, Arthur, will you never learn? Night-time at rehearsals. Agnes 
helping, while a few boys tittered among the empty pews and had to be 
sent out where the crickets sang. So hot those nights had been. Yet so 
happy doing the Lord’s work. 

Elizabeth Neuner for the love of God. 

She rocked as the car mounted the ruts. 

Raymond greeted Henry as they passed him. 


Gayly Henry took the uproad leading to the Russians. 

Just to say good morning. 

And what a day. 

Consisting principally of sun. 

He swayed as he walked, sang out to Raymond and the Missus. 

Hell, my eye. 

And Heaven didn’t bother him much either. 

The sap house needed a little mending. The one his father had built. 
And there were a few buckets he was meaning to put a touch to before 
he started sapping. But this was Sunday. And it would do Willie good to 
learn how. 

His overcoat shone greener in the sun than in the shadow. Still good 
heavy boots. Two years due Morrison. He would have the law on him, 
Morrison said. 

That pipe wasn’t giving Henry satisfaction. 

A good long straw. That’s what it needed. 

Just one glass and a bright good morning. 

He knew who would be there. Who came every Sunday when it was 
like this. 

He couldn’t say no thank you when the cider was standing poured out 
in a glass. Couldn’t keep his hand from filling up again though he was not 
asked. Couldn’t just remember what it was he had come for. Couldn’t she 
wait, Flossie, who always came in the end, to take him home in the buggy. 
Goldarn, have a drink yourself, woman. 

So airily he walked, Henry in his green coat, hat, mittens and pipe. 


In Slavitch’s yard the congregation was well advanced. 
And wet. 
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Paul Davis was there. Merry, morose, mute, were the degrees of his 
intoxication. 

Asher Harrington, David’s brother, who was promised the buggy that 
Henry Ross took. 

Stew Johnson that was soakier than a pickle and said that he had sur- 
veyed out the big dam with only his eye. Yes Sir. And don’t let me.... 
again if it’s not true. 

Slavitch’s farm hands: Mike the Cockroach, Mike the Bald, Ma- 
tross. 

And Adam Kussevitsky, who had arrived on the first train from Water- 
bury. 

A shout came up that frightened away the pigeons when Henry appeared. 

And Henry went direct to Adam. 

“She’s been kind of expecting you,” Henry said and chuckled. 

The amiable soul of Henry Ross that had neither foe nor bad wisher as 
he said. 

Well, well. 

He pulled off his mitten. 

“Put her there, Adam.” 

And since Adam looked a little sulky he invited him to begin with a wet 
your whistle. 


Jonathan Starbuck, with a broad ax had hewn the beams for the church 
when he was young. 

Timothy Starbuck was in his rocker, dozing. 

Too damned cold in church. 

Timothy Starbuck’s was on the bend of the road, where the bridge goes 
over the brook. Where the bus to Pittsfield stopped. 

And Ivy now, his one thin daughter. 

Mrs. Starbuck was never the same after her boy Arthur went. 

Ivy was at the piano. 

Mamie had said, ““With this broom I sweep the heathen out.” 

Arthur had said, “This is the key to heaven.” 

Ivy had said, “I am Elizabeth.” 

Mrs. Starbuck kept it as her dead suspicion and never said it to a soul. 
Only why had Mrs. Neuner given her boy the line about the key to heaven? 
Only to die shortly after. 

Ivy played the accompaniment to a solemn air. 

But the warmth of the belly stove in the parlor was too much for Timothy. 
While old Jonathan with a medallion on his chest looked down from the 
sombre wall. 

His head dropped. Ivy in a thin voice began. 
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Began precisely when Henry and Adam left the good fellowship of 
Slavitch’s yard to mend the Waterbury rift. 


“Tf you’re tired, Willie,” Mamie said. 

He pulled up on his carrying shoulder and said he wasn't. 

He was trudging by her side, bearing her small valise, wondering when 
he too. 

“Ts it a big city, Waterbury ?” 

He had been to Winsted on an automobile ride. 

They were taking the short cut. 

“I’m not going to Waterbury.” 

The khaki coat flapped about Willie’s legs. His Sunday suit. His Satur- 
day’s. Long baggy pants. Shoes that somebody gave. 

Collection of Henry Ross. 

She was holding her slippers in her arm. Two black kittens. 

“But don’t you tell where I’m going.” 

She would wear a little white apron. A little cap. Emily would help her 
to a job in Wendell House. 

“When you grow up, Willie.” 

Wasn’t he grown up yet? 

The longer you stay here. It’s a cemetery. 

Willie changed hands. 

“Now let me carry it a little.” 

They walked side by side. When the road narrowed Willie went first. 

He had never seen her face so pretty, or what was it. 

“When I get to Pittsfield, for being a good boy, Willie.” 

What did he want? 

In her new coat out of Adam’s earnings. The ring, safe on her finger. 
Was it really worth two hundred? Out of Adam’s savings. 

At the end of the road, where it widened, and you could see Timothy’s 
house, the chininey. 

She pulled off the cotton hose, and the legs were silk again. 

Stepped into the two darling slippers. 

Never fear. Pittsfield has discerning men. 

“And now, Willie.” 

She kissed him, and be a good boy, she said, out of habit. 

Willie wondered why. 


John Davidson turned the key in the church door. 

In the distance Josephine and Agnes were walking. 
What would they do next Sunday? 

Dear Mr. Davidson. 
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He would take care of the church. 

He put the key in his pocket and trudged across the way. 

Raymond Neuner started the car. 

Elizabeth kept saying before the Lord God it was a shame. A Christian 
community. He must do something, Raymond must. At the next town meet- 
ing. 

“The town’s too poor,” Raymond said. 

And of all things. There was Mamie Ross. 

What was she waiting for? 

Ivy Starbuck looked out of the window, to see whose car. 

Why if it wasn’t Mamie Ross. 

What was she waiting for? 

The bus came up, shut off the view and Mamie. 

It stopped. 

Ivy saw the black slippers go up, one, two on the step of the bus, while 
Henry, on the road to his farm, with Adam to listen, said there was a for- 
tune in it for a man with capital. 

And Adam was ready to forgive. 


CHILD OF THE SWAMP 
Norman Macleod 


green country sweet and low, 
their fathers peopled it 

and call it for their mother 
and the black boys went 

the back swamp way 

for the undertow 

(mulling about in the underbrush 
and the black and white 
were brothers) 

and no man claims 

more than a bareface 

color monopoly 

in this white man’s town. 
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A ROMANCE AT SEA 
Robert McAlmon 


With thirty days ahead of me on the sea I not only had time to relax; 
I knew it was necessary, and calm unrelenting glide through the foaming 
variegated granite water made the necessity a luxury. There were eleven 
other passengers on the ship, mainly elderly, with a majority of women 
one guessed to be spinsters. The ship’s younger officers weren’t to be much 
help as regards hilarity or even easily casual conversations. They were too 
eminently British and proper, and the word had come to me that the Cap- 
tain regarded drinking on board ship with an alarmed eye. I was prone to 
resent that, but as a passenger could give orders for my own drinks. The 
younger officers didn’t tarry about the salon so the question of my being a 
bad influence did not come up. It might readily, because while I will drink 
alone it doesn’t strike me as sociable. 

Naturally it was a relief to find the Captain of an argumentative sort, 
perplexed and mild about political questions, and ready to learn about 
literature. It wasn’t novel to me that he should have a manuscript volume 
of his own poems, about unrest, the sea, strange places, memory, the 
loves he had lost, and far places. His stories surely could have been taken 
by many writers and turned into corking adventure stories. There was one 
about an aristocrat English outcast trying to steal the gold find of a gaucho 
American real man in the wilds of Argentine. It had a brave note and a 
moral, and he wasn’t too keen about The Nigger of the Narcissus at that. 
The Captain and I got on capitally, because we were tolerant towards each 
other. He didn’t quite forgive me that I thought little of ‘the white man’s 
burden’ idea, but I didn’t know China, hadn’t guessed what the Chinks 
did during the boxer revolution. Because I wanted books and more books 
I pleased him. He had de Quincy’s Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, Herodotus, Browning’s poems, and 
they were all books to read when one had leisure to get into them thoroughly. 
The ship library had books of memoirs by English and Irish aristocrats, 
hunters, explorers, politicians, and near-court society people. In the sailors’ 
library were books on mathematics and mining, the construction of the 
Panama Canal, Forestry, and travel. These are all subjects one has in- 
tended to delve into. I quickly responded to the Captain’s melancholy con- 
fession that the sea wasn’t much of a profession; he hadn’t chosen it him- 
Selita lts rather the thing, I seem to gather, for sailors to bemoan the lack 
of home life and the pursuit of intellectual interests. It didn’t help the 
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brilliance of conversation when sixty-ish year old Mr. and Mrs. Brisbane 
brought re-incarnation into our evening conversations. The youngest other 
passenger, an ex-army officer on his way to Canada, wanted to talk of the 
the war but he hadn’t unusual experiences to relate and he did want to 
argue or discuss whether Germany or who started it all, and what England, 
or France, or America, should have done. I had concluded I was in for a 
dull voyage into which I would drug myself with that fatalism of resigna- 
tion that being cooped up on a ship can bring to a rebellious nature. I 
didn’t know that my romance awaited me. For three days seasickness had 
kept her to her room, but her seasickness was, let me say at once, timidity 
with meeting strangers and venturing forth into the new, large, and strange 
world of many new people who frightened her. 

I stood at the bow of the ship watching the lights on the horizon from 
that sun which will sink every day. Flying fish shot frequently into the air 
and flew along. Uninformed I had at first wondered how bluebirds were 
so far out at sea. It was my bad luck that the ship was too high for any 
of them to land on board as all flying fish should in a sea story. I had to 
content myself with remembering that the night before a sailor had 
crawled up the mast to bring down a seahawk under a rug, but no one 
dared try to touch it once it was in view. Porpoises plunged, dived, and 
raced the ship, to find it a silly game. 

“It’s lawvely, ain’t it?” I heard a voice, and turned. Beside me was a 
tiny, weazened woman who looked actually, and not as exaggerated de- 
scription, like a bewildered monkey. I agreed, remembering having seen her 
just for a glimpse the first day out. Her cheeks were.even now ruddier, 
and her dwarfish figure sagged less. She must have taken on courage to 
address a remark to a stranger. 

“You’re a great lover of music, aren’t you?” she queried eagerly. “I hear 
ye playing the machine, but I dinna come in because maybe you wouldna 
play the pieces you like best then. You have an ear for the things I like.” 

“Oh, I play what there is. There aren’t many pieces,” I told her. “We'll 
go to the salon and play some of them now if you like.” 

She — Miss Forbes — hesitated. ‘““But we’re looking at them lights on 
the water now.” 

Of course we were. I knew at once that for the rest of the voyage it was 
‘we’ between us. Not married and having no intention of being a father 
of a family I could have protective feelings about such a lost, withered, 
little being as Miss Forbes. 

“You’ve never been out of England before?” I asked, sure that she could 
not have been from her timid manner. She had just told me she had never 
heard a phonograph before coming on board the ship. 

Her eyes brightened. “Oh yes. I was in Australia and New Zealand. I’m 
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going to Vancouver. I have a friend there who told me to come and stay 
as long as I want to. Do you suppose I could go to Australia for a short 
time after I’ve been there a while? I’d want to come back to Vancouver. My 
sister in New Zealand might not want me to stay long with her.” 

“Yes,” I hesitated, wondering where she thought Australia was, but 
still she must know if she had been there. “You could go to Australia and 
New Zealand again. I don’t know how much it costs, from Canada, but 
probably not much more than from England.” 

‘Would it take as long to get there from Vancouver as we take from 
London to Vancouver? I couldn’t go then. If it took only eight days I could 
go. I like to travel on the sea, but I haven’t since we went to New Zealand. 
Mother always said we would go again, but she was ailing the last few 
years.” Miss Forbes was eager and palpitating. I was sure she was convers- 
ing more than was usual. 

“Was it long since you were there?” 

“About fifty years, but I remember it all clearly.” 

“Don’t you want to go and hear some phonograph records now?” I 
volunteered, feeling that my blunt questions had made her shy. 

“The sky is so pretty. I never knew whether there were really flying fish 
or not. Are those things we see all the time sharks or whales? I wanted 
to ask somebody.” 

“They are porpoises, sea pigs, and quite harmless. Are you finding it 
restful on the sea? I wish they had more books aboard one might read.” 

“T have a book I will give you. It is sweet and nice. It is about a poor 
old lady who is left without money. She begins to wander the streets and 
forgets everything,” Miss Forbes’ voice trembled with tender excitement. 
“She is so hungry, and the city is big and nobody knows her. But some 
nice people find her and the book is happy at the end. I liked the book. 
Would you like me to lend it to you?” 

“Yes, do,” I answered quickly, wondering how much of her own possible 
future she had read into the book. She obviously was not rich. Just in 
time I stopped myself from saying how brave she was to travel alone to 
Vancouver. She was too childishly innocent of chance to have that idea 
presented her. 

“Let’s go in now, and if you will, have a port-wine with me,” I in- 
vited. “We'll pick the records you like and play them. I’ve gone through 
them all.” 

“Yes, do,” she quavered. “Play anything you pick. I don’t know what 
any of the pieces are. I love them all. I like sweet things.” 

“Waltzes, and swaying music?” 

“Sweet things, that make me feel soft inside. I will have the port-wine 
if you are so kind.” 
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Inside I was sure from the way she looked as she sipped the port that 
she had never tasted it before. She told me that she had been twenty-five 
when she went to Australia and New Zealand. She and her mother had 
stayed there for one year, and then come back to live in a small London 
suburb for fifty years. “My mother was ailing the last few years so I 
couldn’t travel. She just left me six months ago.” 

“She lived to quite an age,’’ I said without condolence as Miss Forbes 
spoke without sadness in her voice. I looked keenly at her as I could with- 
out having her observe me. Was she a dwarf or hump-backed? No, she 
wasn’t, simply tiny and withered, and very naive. 

“She was one hundred and three, and I hadn’t been further than the 
grocery store away from her for fifteen years,” Miss Forbes confided as 
something utterly as it should be. 

I played a Galli Curci record and delighted in the coloratura gymnastics 
of that metallic brilliance of soprano. Miss Forbes sat, her face beaming. I 
wished she’d move to express her joy, but she sat tight, afraid that her 
joy was too expressive. She loved a Viennese Waltz; and her eyes glittered 
as a jazz orchestra played a lilting one-step as it might have been done 
in any fashionable cabaret where there was a good band. It was no use 
trying Beethoven on her, and she said “Yes, it’s nice, but I like sweet 
music,” when I tried- McCormick singing “The End of a Perfect Day.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Brisbane came in and soon the Captain was there. They 
talked of Mexico and how some day one of the more upright races would 
have to direct the destiny of Mexico. I felt cranky and said, “They haven’t 
done such good jobs elsewhere as they might.” 

Captain Roberts made a discouraged gesture, and said, “Not that I be- 
lieve in anything, really. One gets cynical after one has been about and seen 
all sorts and conditions of life.” He was apologetic towards Mrs. Brisbane 
for being so skeptical, because she talked to him frequently of how a new 
religion would start us all off right again. They worried me, and I saw 
that Miss Forbes was afraid she wasn’t being quite nice in drinking the 
port-wine as Mrs. Brisbane didn’t drink. 

“T have a feeling that Mr. Ross is one of the people we were talking of,” 
Mrs. Brisbane said, smiling towards me. I didn’t mind her, but she tried to 
impress one as being very well read, travelled and experienced. She’d have 
been nicer as a sweet old lady, perhaps a little austere rather than placatory 
as she was. If I was a soul who had lived before, I had no awareness of it 
within myself, whatever she might say. I suffered ennui of a very temporal 
worldly sort. I drank, and went to cabarets and bars, and led a night- 
life generally when in cities. No, I had no feeling of re-incarnated wisdom. 
Reflection and contemplation and resignation and fatalism were ideas to me, 
and I had moments of trying them as attitudes, but I was searching, still 
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wanting something out of life as action. Her messages gave me no solutions. 

The days after that had themselves arranged. Mornings there were deck 
walks and swimming in the pool erected on the deck. After lunch there was 
an attempt at reading if any possible book could be located, but the re- 
sult generally was a nap. But at five Miss Forbes joined me and we walked 
around the deck until we went to the bow of the boat to watch the flying 
fish, porpoises, sunset, and the churning colors the boat made in rushing 
through the water. It was all simple and quiet, and Miss Forbes told me of 
scones she had served her mother at tea, and of what good times they had 
had talking of their trip to Australia and New Zealand. 

I was to get off the boat at Los Angeles Harbor, and for days before our 
arrival there Miss Forbes told me that she didn’t know what she would 
do without me to play the phonograph for her. In her eyes I was ap- 
parently a great musician. I tried to show her how to play the records, but 
she resignedly declared that she couldn’t. She believed, evidently, that the 
machine would respond only to my bidding. The Captain was nice about 
saying that he’d play the machine for her, but I knew he wouldn’t. He 
rather wondered why I bothered about the old lady, not realizing that she 
was my ship romance and far more to me humanly, and every way, than 
any one else aboard ship had been. 

As the boat docked at Los Angeles Harbor I was impatient to get off 
and be headed towards my destiny, a visit to my mother. It would have 
been cruel, I think, if Miss Forbes hadn’t been standing on the deck watch- 
ing with eager eyes. I would have forgotten to say goodbye that morning, 
though we had all said farewells at the last dinner. She was there how- 
ever. 

“Tt was good of you to play the sweet music to me,”’ she quavered, without 
pathos, as I stood waiting to be allowed to go down the gangplank. “I will 
remember you. It seems as though I have known you always. We didn’t see 
people the last years mother was here.” 

I wavered.-It might frighten her if I kissed her goodbye, but it was such 
an easy gesture and it would be out of my mind as soon as I was away. 
It was a delicate moment. Would that gesture be nice, or would it be 
merely without imagination? 

I didn’t directly. When I got on the dock I turned and waved my hand 
to her and threw her a kiss. She didn’t respond, but she waved her hand, 
and when I disappeared in the taxi I turned to see her still waving her 
hand. The taxi was well on its way towards Los Angeles before I re- 
membered. She had told me that her friend in Vancouver had written her 
a year ago to come and visit her, but she had waited till after her mother 
died. Suppose something had happened to that friend of hers in Van- 
couver in that year. 
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The idea disturbed me, but what was there to do? Still, after many sea 
voyages I find Miss Forbes has left more impression on my mind than 
most people I have encountered aboard ship. And why? She was only naive 
and simple and old, and her life had been without events. Was it that which 
disturbed me: that with all the chasing and turmoil and struggle for ex- 
citement and adventure one’s capacity for enjoyment grows no larger? 
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MESSIAH STEPS IN THE WIND 
Norman Lewis Dodge 


Call life a dream or call it a candle. 

Call it a shadow fattened with daylight, 
grown long enough, devoured by darkness. 
Stuff it with words and bad whiskey, 
drive it with laughter, arrest it with tears, 
whip it with kisses, trim it in ballet — 
swathing it publicly, this naked shame — 
build it in darkness, give it a name, 

but listen. 


After the drone of twelve 
I watched the night on a windy corner, 
where a lamp leered and the night blew 
dust and ladies. And there came to pass 
Mabel, Agnes, and Becky —three merry graces 
whose names grace cenotaphs aluminum, 
seven deadly clubmen plucking iniquity, 
and sixteen crucified watchmen whose lanterns 
poisoned their sleep. Passed all on the wind 
of the night whose dreams were wakened 
and walked as things risen from life. 
Quo vadis ecce homo homo sum et cetera 


ad nostalgia. 


The lamp veered, the lights 
weaved like bats in your belfry — the soft 
cold bats on the blinded air came down 
the whimpering upper ocean of the wind, and then 
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a lady said a throaty oh my god 
and three wise men put smiles on. 


Call 
life the voice of the Lord God of Genesis 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day. 
(Sticks and stones by any other name.) Or call it a 
tiger grown indifferent with gorging. 


But I, 
I let these mornings shake me and these people. 
And when such dawn is dusky I have gone 
where their poor feet, so soon forgotten by 
important bricks, have twinkled —I, over the wind 
of dream, the dreams, snuffed Murads, gone perfumes, 
and sprinkled them with the loose change of my charity — 
I, bountiful, with utter weariest skill, 
rattling in the hollow drift of city air, 
an easy Jesus, sporting a crown of brambles. 


O 


FROM DOWN SOUTH 
Albert Halper 


When the train reached the city limits he poked his head from the box- 
car, saw that everything was safe, then swung his big slow body to the 
ground. He landed quietly, only a few cinders flying from the impact of 
his shoes. Well, he was here now; he was near Chicago, that big tough 
town by the lake. He began walking across the tracks, struck the highway 
leading into the city and kept on going. 

The road was white. When the sun came out he saw how it stretched far 
ahead, new and flat like a fresh pine plank. He reached in his coat pocket 
and pulled out a thick ham sandwich, a sandwich he had begged on the 
outskirts of Wheaton. 

That woman had been a good sport. He was a black man, a big husky 
nigger, but she just turned about, cut two slices of rye bread, slapped some 
ham on and gave it to him. Yeah, she was a good sport. And cripes, what 
a shape she had. Ha, ha, sister, you got everything. 

Joe Jackson kept on walking, chewing hard, his big jaws keeping time with 
his footsteps. His shoes were cracked, his coat was torn under the armpits, 
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but Joe didn’t care. No sir. He was coming into Chicago, that big burg he 
had heard so much about. 

And finally he reached Chicago. He came in through the South Side, 
bummed a ride from a coal truck and pretty soon was walking on State 
Street, that street that leads all the way to the Loop. 

Joe was broke. He leaned up against a window near Pete’s Chile Parlor 
on the corner of Thirty-fifth and watched the gals going by. Some of them 
were classier than the stuff down in Memphis, but he had seen gals in 
Chattanooga that were pretty hard to beat. He scratched his round hard 
head, his nails digging into the stiff black wool. 

But by noon Joe Jackson had a pretty empty feeling in his belly. Leaning 
up against a building and looking at legs didn’t keep that hungry ache away. 
So Joe began walking along. He had the slow quiet amble of a Southern 
negro, an easy swinging walk, his big feet lifting and falling so softly it 
almost seemed like the soles of his shoes were slapping the pavement gently. 

At Thirty-first Street he stopped in front of Jack’s Barbecue Wagon. 
He sniffed the air. The door was open and his belly caved in when he 
smelled that roasted meat. But he had no money, he was broke. So he kept 
en walking, using his big quiet feet. 

All afternoon he stood leaning against buildings, killing time. The spring 
sunlight warmed the sidewalk and looked good shining on brick walls, but 
Joe was too hungry to pay much attention to it. He saw his people going by, 
the colored population of Chicago whom he had heard was hostile to vaga- 
bonds of their own race, and he wondered where he would get his next 
meal. 

He was afraid to go into a white neighborhood and beg. There had been 
race riots in Chicago and every negro in the South had heard about them. 
The National Guard had been called out and for almost two weeks you 
could see those boys walking up the street slowly with guns on their shoulders, 
meeting at the corners and walking back. Joe Jackson had heard about it. 
He was afraid to tackle Chicago by asking white folks to feed him. All 
he could do was to stand about until dark, hoping that something lucky 
would happen. 

The day faded slowly and pretty soon the arc lamps lit up. Now the 
street was lively. The sidewalks were crowded, kids ran along the curb 
and peppy music came from all the radio stores, blaring out the tunes to 
the colored people of Chicago. Joe listened to it. Some of the songs were 
hot stuff, all right. If he had something under his belt everything would 
be jake, with that sweet wicked music coming from the horns over the 
doorways. 

A negro policeman walked slowly by, a big mulatto, a fellow with a 


shiny star and a club. 
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“Don’t get into trouble, stranger,” he said to Joe. “I can see you're from 
the South. That’s all right with me, but be a good boy, brother.” 

Then the officer walked up the street, going slowly, swinging his club 
and not turning around. Joe looked at the cop’s back. In the light of the 
street lamp the policeman had gotten a good look at Joe Jackson; he had 
seen the long, newly healed scar running down Joe’s left cheek, noticed the 
cracked shoes and knew that any man whose coat was torn under the arm- 
pits had shoulders that had never known feather-beds. 

When the darkness was heavy Joe walked up a side street, going along 
near the curb. Every time he passed an arc lamp he saw his shadow thrown 
upon the pavement, and there was something so bulky and threatening in 
his own shadow that it woke him up. Finally he stopped under a light and 
studied it. There it was, big on the sidewalk, his shoulders twice as large 
as they really were, his head slightly elongated because the light above was 
a bit to the right of him. 

Joe Jackson laughed. He threw his head back and laughed softly. By 
cripes, a Lig nigger like him in a town and hungry. Ha, ha, brother, that’s 
funny. Yes, sir, brother, that’s too funny for words. He laughed once more, 
his big round head going back. 

Then he saw a woman coming up the street. The night was so quiet he 
could hear her hard high heels rapping against the sidewalk. He walked 
away from the arc lamp, pressed close to a building, and when she was 
near he stepped in front of her. 

“Keep quiet, gal,” he said, his rich voice very lowly pitched. “I’m hungry 
and I want your pocketbook.” 

The woman was tall and lean; she was one quarter white and had deep 
wrinkles near her nose. Joe took her pocketbook, put two one-dollar bills 
and a bit of silver in his pants and handed the purse back. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Don’t look so scared, gal, I won’t drag you 
back in the alley.” 

When he crossed the street and had almost turned the corner he heard 
a scream. Then he began running. 

He made that two dollars and forty-three cents last him for five days. 
By that time he knew the South Side pretty well. 

The sixth day it rained hard. He stood under the awning of a hardware 
store near Thirty-third Street and watched the water running along the 
gutters to the sewers. The drops grew heavy and came down so hard that 
bubbles rose from the sidewalk. The warm wind blew a thin spray toward 
him. 

Go on raining, he said to himself. Rain all week, see if I care. 

He shoved a hand in his pocket and felt the nickel there, next to three 
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Lincoln pennies. They wouldn’t last long. Eight cents buys half a dozen 
rolls, brother, only six buns without sugar on top. 

The rain let up a bit. A kid from across the street walked over and stood 
next to Joe, looking at the paint-chart in the window of the hardware store. 
He was a skinny little shaver, about six years old, but he had a pair of big 
clever eyes. So Joe began poking fun at him. 

They stood laughing together, the big man and the small kid. Then the 
boy’s mother called from her window across the street. She leaned way 
out and called to the boy to come on home, but the kid was stubborn. He 
wanted to stay under the awning and watch the rain. The woman called 
again, her voice sharper. She leaned from the window more, leaned so far 
out that Joe saw what a big bust she had. Then she went inside, shut the 
window, and in a few minutes was crossing the street, carrying a pink 
umbrella. Her kid hid behind Joe. And Joe Jackson stood laughing. It was 
a good joke. He felt the kid holding onto his legs as the woman tried to get 
him to go home. But the kid didn’t want to go home yet. His mother began 
coaxing. And Joe stood laughing. 

Out on the street the rain came down hard again, so hard that bubbles 
were formed on the pavement, and that kid said he wanted to watch the 
rain. Joe couldn’t stop chuckling. The woman looked at him, saw how 
big and strong his great body was, heard his rich Southern laughter. She 
stood frowning. Her kid was in back of Joe. And Joe Jackson looked at the 
woman. She was no spring chicken, but cripes, what a shape she had. Her 
house dress was too tight for her, but Joe did not mind that. He laughed 
again and pretty soon the woman was smiling. 

When the rain let up a bit the three crossed the street, Joe carrying the 
kid, and they all went into the house. 

Her name was Polly and her husband drove a long-distance hauling truck 
and came home every Saturday. That suited Joe fine. This was Tuesday, 
Saturday was a long ways off. 

When Saturday came Joe left the house and stayed away until Monday 
morning. He bought himself some clothes and ate in lunchrooms. And he 
got himself a hot brown necktie, a tie so hot it knocked your eye out. 

And Monday morning he showed up again. He opened the door, lifted 
Polly off her feet in a big hug and whacked her rump soundly. Polly tried 
to push him away at first. But he was so strong that after a while she 
did not try any more. 

And two months went by, brother. Then the hot days came, the long 
heavy sunny afternoons, and Joe Jackson grew a bit tired of Polly and 
Chicago. He came home only at night, and sometimes Polly cried in bed. 
So he had to turn over on his side and slam her one to keep her quiet. 

And on one of those hot days Polly’s husband was driving early Monday 
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morning when something went wrong with the truck. He got out and his 
partner got out, but they couldn’t fix the motor. For a while both of them 
lay under the car, trying to doctor up the works, but all they got for their 
trouble was grease on their faces. So they were towed back into Chicago. 

And Polly’s husband came home to wash up. He was a short wiry very 
black man and his name was George. It was his own home, so he didn’t 
have to ring the bell. He walked upstairs, whistling softly, and when he was 
in the flat he saw a big husky fellow sitting in the kitchen, and his wife was 
sitting on this big boy’s lap. 

Joe Jackson didn’t get excited. He shoved Polly off his lap and stood 
up. This would end everything and he was glad of it. 

The lean wiry husband came forward. A vein stood out on his forehead 
and his jaws were working. Joe stood quiet, trying hard not to smile. 
When George rushed, Joe swung his big fist forward and George went 
down. Ha, ha, brother, that was too easy. Give me a big man, not a runt. 

But George was no fool; he was small and lean and didn’t weigh much, 
but he had a brain in that black head of his. He feinted, retreated, held Joe’s 
eye, and when Joe stood quiet, smiling, he picked up the big glass dish on the 
table, that heavy fruit dish with the ragged edges, and threw it accurately. 
He had played baseball in his time. 

Polly screamed. She saw Joe Jackson go down, saw the newly healed 
scar all bloody, one eye half hanging out and Joe’s jaw limp too. She 
screamed again. But George wasn’t listening. He went into the bedroom, 
came back with a gun and finished Joe Jackson with two shots. 

When the neighbors stood in the doorway Joe Jackson was dead. He lay 
flat on his back in the front room and two flies were crawling over his 
mouth. Polly had the hysterics in a corner. Her kid came running from 
the street and stood near her, bawling. And George glared at the neighbors, 
fished out a cigaret and tried to light it, but his hands shook too much. So 
he let it hang from his lip until the police came. 

The end of the whole business was that George got fifteen years and Polly 
had to get a job in a shirt factory. 

And down in Bienville, Alabama, the gals wonder what happened to Joe 
Jackson. The affair was given only a few lines in the Chicago papers, and 
of course folks down in Bienville never read Chicago papers. 

But Joe’s brother, Hack, is trying to carry on the good work. He’s a big 
fellow now, his shoulders are high and thick, and though his face hasn’t 
got a scar yet all the gals in Bienville tell each other he’s getting to look 
more like Joe every day. 

And the railroad tracks go past the overall factory, leave the state of 
Alabama and go up north, those hard shiny metal tracks. The box-cars 
rumble by, make the sharp turn near the milk-depot slowly, and cross the 
old wooden bridge at the river. 
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Hack Jackson stands against a tree and thinks a bit. He has got one gal 
in trouble already and is tired of Bienville. He sees the box-cars going by, and 
some of them have their doors open. Hack laughs. It’s spring, folks, and he 
teels good. He laughs again, his round hard head goes back a bit, and his 
feet carry his big slow body over the ground, and he hops the freight. The 
train is headed north, the engine puffs up the tracks. 

Go on, train, Hack says as he sits inside. Keep going north. Take me any- 
wheres. Take me as far north as Chicago, see if I care. 

And, slowly, the freight goes on. It keeps travelling north, swaying a bit, 
and at night, when crossings are passed, the drawn-out wail of the loco- 
motive-whistle echoes over the dark flat land. 


O 


APOCALYPSE 
William Brenton 


The cause of tears so far irrelevant 

I found myself midway upon the path; 

my guide stood motionless 

and he to me: 
I am the resurrection and the life saith Osiris: 
he that believeth in Mithra 
though he were dead yet shall he live: 
and he that liveth and believeth in Quexalcoatl 
shall never die. 


And from the seed, the belly of the horse, 
its wooden home, barbaric strength pours forth, 
my words among mankind. 
The city falls in blood, 
cries out diluted weakness; finally rejoices 
to the pulsing and the chanting: 
feels its slippery thighs and licks its lips 
and pushes back its brilliant hair: 
its hand is once more clenched before its face. 


Toward dawn there came from the ignoring stars this portent: 
a kettle (so they say) had steamed upon a hearth 
not wisely but too well, 
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a key caught fire from heaven, 

and little cubic boxes made of tin 

were pushed about the streets, 

ran here and stopped, 

ran there and came together 

(see the ants are swarming) 

hectic filaments proclaim a golden jubilee — 


and when I raised my eyes aloft I saw a monoplane 

as steady in the cloudy sky as Geryon; 

I saw it land within the middle distance 

and move like Scorpio upon the ground. 

(Pilots Visiting Please Register) “Who are you, sir?” 
And he replying: “I am Saul of Tarsus, 

stopping to refuel here between Los Angeles and Ephesus. 
I bear some mail for your Commander; when this Epistle 
shall be read among you...” 


The cause of tears retraced, 

the seventh circle mounted up 

and thence we issued out, 

regretting the cold stare of bright Aldebaran. 


O 


ADVERTISEMENT |’ 
Gertrude Stein 
Lucy Church Amiably. There is a church and it is in Lucey and it has 


a steeple and the steeple is a pagoda and there is no reason for it and it 
looks like something else. Beside this there is amiably and this comes from 
the paragraph. 

Select your song she said and it was done and then she said and it was 
done with a nod and then she bent her head in the direction of the falling 
water. Amiably. 

This altogether makes a return to romantic nature that is it makes a 
landscape look like an engraving in which there are some people, after all 
if they are to be seen they feel as pretty as they look and this makes it have 
a river a gorge an inundation and a remarkable meadowed mass which is 
whatever they use not to feed but to bed cows. Lucy Church Amiably is a 
novel of romantic beauty and nature and of Lucy Church and John Mary 
and Simon Therese. 


‘Lucy Church Amiably: A Novel to be printed in July by the Plain Edition c/o 
Imprimerie Union, 13. rue Mechain, Paris. 


ees 
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PERHAPS ONLY AN ASTEROID’ 
Milton Merlin 


A white hunter is nearly 
crazy. . . Gertrude Stein 


Twice 

the beckoning finger 

the definite summer’s day 
the ginger 

the inconsistent summary 
the crepitation 

the side glance 

the sum 

In the morning it was clear 
though the sun shone 

at noon it was not clear 

and it was clear at night 

At noon the glare 

the dust 

the glass pool 

the poor advice 

the sum enhanced 

It was night and less thick 
To what end had the old oak 
eleven feet across 

and thirty-six around 

fallen before 

Astute calculations would have 
the sun’s stock enlarged 
beyond neptune and slightly smaller 
or slightly larger 

a planet unnamed disturbing 
around the sun 

A glockenspiel 

Gloomily at noon in the park 
At night slides of stars 

The plans were all set for the next day 
from the bottom of the well 


An undevout astronomer is mad! 
ieee OUD 
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there were stars 

and the next day 

and the next day the circus came 
and the next day a deer 

and summer was in 

and it was clear 

and not total 

and constant 

and the paths were drying 

and the trumpets’ duet was on the breeze 
The air was white and hot 


Few were in 

some chidden 

some in spite 

some together 

The grass crackled 

At noon there were streams 
and cordial greetings 

a maze of paths 

At night lights and return 
not quite and almost 

and still 

And some were bidden 

and some were thin 

and some were right 

some like the sun 

laboured in eclipse 

A malignant star and a carouse 
and a doom prepense 

leaf voices in the wind 

de die in diem 

beware 

In the light cinders 

smoke in the eyes 

upraised 

some penitent 

some at ends 

In the corner of the classroom 
a chair 

clear against all 

and clear only 
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And the next day 

some were out picking flowers 

on the hillside 

and some were praying 

Some were flowers in green bowls 
and some flowers in blue bowls 
and flowers on a large unfashionable hat 
The noise of cars 

each and each 

and particular songs 

And when the sun set 

in a room 

a pattern discussed 

and nearly perfected 


Nature gives many things with the left hand 
which Art receives with the right 

Born to the wonder of men 

the envy of women 

the glory of the gods 

that matchless perfection 

Poppaea’s hair 

And so shall know nothing either in life or death 
when every truly-learned man’s knowledge 
especially begins 

And who but the spawns of candlesticks 

win the day from such dormice as wake sleeping 
And daylight shows ye at your meat 

asses at the thistles, bleeding as ye eat 


O 


JOHN THE INDIAN AND GEORGE HOPKINS 


Erskine Caldwell 


George Hopkins, who was about ninety years old, died just in time to 
have his grave decorated on Memorial Day. Grace and Jessie, his two 
daughters, buried him on the hilltop behind the house and had an iron fence 
put around the plot. Grace Hopkins, who was several years the older, said 
she wanted the fence painted red. Jessie, the younger one, said it was going 
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to be left just like it was. They argued about the fence for two whole days, 
and then Grace got mad and called Jessie dirty names and had the fence 
painted red anyway. Jessie took half the furniture from the house and 
moved to another part of the town. Grace stayed where she was and had 
another coat of paint put on the fence. 

Nobody in the town paid much attention to what the two Hopkins girls 
were doing, because the whole Hopkins family had been raising the devil 
for the past twenty years or more. George Hopkins had been a selectman 
ever since anybody could remember and he was always scrapping with 
somebody over something. First it was over the question of whether the 
town should buy a snowplow and keep the roads open in winter. He said 
“No!” the first time, and he had been saying “No!” at every town meeting 
since then. “Let the snow be!” he shouted, “God melts it every spring and 
doesn’t charge for it.” Another time he was scrapping with one of the boys 
from the village who wanted to come and sit up with one of his daughters. 
“You get the hell away from here, Tom Peck’s son, and don’t you come 
back unless you’ve got a marriage license in your pocket,” he told the boy. 
George Hopkins was a mean old scoundrel. 

Friday before Memorial Day Jessie brought her lawnmower and hand- 
scythe and went up on the hill where they had buried her father. She cut 
the grass with the mower and trimmed the edges of the plot where the 
grass grew against the fence. When she finished she stuck a flag in the 
center of the mound and tied a wreath around the headstone. 

Grace heard about Jessie going to the grave, so she got her lawnmower 
and grass-clippers and went up to the top of the hill. The plot was in fine 
shape, but Grace went to work and mowed the grass over again and clipped 
around the edges. She jerked the wreath from the headstone and put one 
of her own making there. She pulled up Jessie’s flag and stuck a larger one 
near the headstone and a smaller one near the footstone. 

By nightfall Jessie had heard about Grace going to the grave. Jessie went 
over to John the Indian’s right away. John lived by himself and wove 
baskets for sale. 

She told John she wanted him to do some work for her and he agreed to 
help her by the hour. After supper that night he went over to Jessie’s. 

She brought John in the house and told him exactly what she wanted him 
to do. Then they went across the pasture to the hill where George Hopkins 
was buried. They carried a pick and shovel with them and began to open 
up the grave as soon as they got there. John worked for a couple of hours 
before he reached the coffin. George Hopkins had been buried deep so the 
frost would not reach him that winter. 

It was hard work getting at the casket. There was no light to work by 
and John could not see very well after he had dug four or five feet in the 
a 
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ground. When he did get to the coffin he said he would have to open it up 
where it was and lift the body out. It was the only thing he could do. He 
could not get the coffin out by himself. 

John was a strong Indian and got the body on top of the earth. Then he 
hoisted it on his shoulder and carried it to Jessie’s house. Jessie came behind 
bringing the pick and shovel. 

Jessie told John to lay the body down by the icehouse while she found 
a good place to dig a new grave. She wanted the grave near the house so 
she could watch it from her window. She stumbled around in the dark sev- 
eral minutes before deciding where the grave should be. 

“Dig it here,” Jessie said standing over the place she decided upon. “Come 
here, John, and dig it here.” 

“George Hopkins a lot of damn trouble,” John grunted, digging away in 
the dark. 

John dug away in the dark. He worked for nearly an hour and then 
struck a ledge of rock. It was as deep as he could go without blasting. Jessie 
found another place for the grave and John started all over again. He dug 
to about the same depth in the ground and struck the same ledge. Jessie 
made him begin a third time, and he hit the ledge of rock again. By this time 
it was getting pretty late. John was tired and Jessie said her feet were wet. 
She was afraid of catching cold. John said he was going home. 

“What you do with that?” he asked pointing toward the icehouse where 
George Hopkins lay propped up against it. 

Jessie said she did not know what to do with it. She asked John what she 
could do with it. 

“T take it home with me tonight and bring it back tomorrow night,” he 
suggested. 

“All right, John,” Jessie said, much relieved. ‘“Take it home with you and 
bring it back tomorrow after supper.” 

Jessie went in the house and went to bed. 

John lifted the body on his shoulder and started home at a trot. The body 
was not too heavy for him, but it slipped around on his shoulder. It was 
difficult to keep it there. Whenever he grasped it tighter it slid away under 
the suit of clothes as if the skin were loose. 

John got it home however. He laid it on the floor beside his bed and went 
to sleep. 

The next morning when he got up he carried it to the kitchen while he 
cooked his breakfast. 

“Want some fried potatoes for eating, George Hopkins?” John asked the 
body he had propped up against the wood-box. 

“Huh, huh,” John chuckled, “George Hopkins, you don’t eat much these 
days.” 
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He went about getting his breakfast. 

“Maybe you want to smoke your pipe, George Hopkins?” John asked. 
“Huh, huh, I got fine tobacco, George Hopkins.” 

Grace went to the hilltop that forenoon to see if Jessie had come back 
with another wreath of her own. Grace was determined to take them away 
as fast as Jessie brought them. When she reached the top of the hill and 
saw the pile of fresh earth inside the fenced plot she turned around and ran 
straight across the town to the village as fast as she could. She went straight 
for a warrant. 

Grace got the warrant and a man to serve it on Jessie. They went in a 
hurry to Jessie’s house. All the doors and windows were locked tight and 
they could not get in. Jessie would not come out. Grace and the man found 
the graves Jessie and John the Indian had started, but they could not find 
George Hopkins in any of them. 

Grace came back the next day and looked for the body but she could not 
find it anywhere. Jessie still would not come out. 

John the Indian got tired waiting for Jessie to come out of the house so 
they could put George Hopkins in the ground. John did not know what to 
do about it. He waited another two days but she would not come out of the 
house. John’s house was beginning to have a bad odor. 

John carried the body down to the lake and propped it up in a canoe and 
towed it to the middle of the water with another canoe. He took some bait 
with him and a fishing pole. The lake was about three miles wide and twice 
as long. 

When he reached the center of it he baited the fishing line, tied the pole 
securely to the canoe George Hopkins was in, and threw the line overboard. 
He shoved away from the other canoe. 

John paddled leisurely to the shore leaving George Hopkins sitting up 
in the canoe salmon fishing. He looked back just as he reached the shore and 
saw the canoe shooting down the lake fast as a speed boat. A big bull-headed 
salmon had hooked the line. The salmon was taking George Hopkins down 
the lake so fast the wind blew his hat overboard. 

John waited on the shore chuckling to himself until they were out of 
sight. Then he went home to get himself some breakfast. 
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THE GIRLS IN ITALY 


Emanuel Carnevali 


BOLOGNA 


The women of Bologna are peppery: 

Most conspicuous among them are the grisettes: 

and it is of the grisettes I wish to speak. 

The grisettes, too, wear hats so that it is hard 

to know whether they are ladies or simple girls. 
Smallness is theirs, a pretty smallness. 

Wrapped around by the eyes of the young fellows 
who seek preliminary love in the open air, 

they walk quickly with little steps 

as though they were running away. 

What do you run away from if it isn’t 

the love of young fellows who follow you in the streets; 
if it isn’t to cool off with the 

rustling of your skirts 

the warmth of young fellows? 

They have fine eyes but no shame is in them, no modesty. 
Often it happens thus: 

One year the tailor-shops gather them 

and the next is the turn of the brothel. 


BAZZANO 


Like powerful mares the girls of Bazzano 
seem to gallop triumphantly. 

Their breasts are big and mighty. 

Love is a war to them and they fight valorously. 
No pretty faces, no well rounded legs. 
They answer roughly and violently 

when one approaches them 

with love-talk. 

They fling an easy insult 

to him who would 

pursue them. 

And they walk about 


like powerful mares. 
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VENEZIA 


As supple as the supplest in the world 
are the Veneziane: 

secretly and wonderfully elegant 
under their stupendous shawls. 
Blondes they are for the most part, 
and the sun kindles their hair so that 
they seem haloed. 

Their blood is lukewarm 

and they are slaves of a bland sort of love. 
They walk so lightly 

that in the city where one hears 

only the steps of passers-by 

their steps are not heard. 


MILANO 


In Milano the girls haven’t time 

enough to be pretty. 

They have pale faces and they hold them up 

in sheer and beautiful defiance. 

When one is kind to them (poor forsaken things) 

they thank exaggeratedly. 

For in the city no kindness is recognized by the spirit of the people, 
and all walk around alone and lonely: 

of a loneliness that is felt only in the big cities. 


NAPOLI 


In Naples the girls wear broken shoes. 
They are black-eyed and black-haired, 
Black as night and black as dirt. 
Abundant girls, 

singers and objects of serenades. 
They live without an effort. 
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EVENING IN AN ARTICULATE LAND 
Warren Taylor 


my fellow countrymen and I ours is a great not to be insulted geared the 
differentials to facilitate the pickup by controverting the transmission from 
the involute wheel base as well as we could remember it must have been 
that the ignition had shown considerable defluxion towards the crank case 
the previous night or anyway as far as we could see the invertible stabilators 
took a godawful amount of our time but we had nothing else to do because 
they polarized the chassis and ascribed the wheel base until we had to take 
out the reparative compression lines and twist the radius rods to attest the 
flexible virility of the machine it was becoming dark at eight so we crowded 
together in our isotta fraschini she was quite a roomy little coach and when 
our liveried chauffeur who had been waiting all that time stepped on the 
accelerator she shot from under us and glided over the tenacious asphalt 
hardly before we knew it the carburetor i guess it was hummed like a taxi- 


ing hydrobird 


we were whisked right around hurriedly past the newberry library how to 
bake a wedding cake in three parts the history of the great middle worst in 
something like they say one hundred fifty blondes who use one shade of and 
seventeen hundred seventy nine brunettes who use another standing around 
in o lena rivers black beauty our home is for they came blameless supinately 
bipartite through yearning of heart after heavenly things fly upward toward 
heaven they fly high with high and holy life they hold the head low through 
meek humility as a bird flying boweth and accounteth all nothing worth 
wings that bear them upward are good principles in principio i wonder if 
they’ve tried the blindfold but this newgangled even the fenders rattled rust- 
ily from the first slip from under in spite of our certainty about lubrication 


we found a nine thirty space in the avenue the draw bridge then threw its 
left flank right up in our faces so suddenly the four wheel brakes prema- 
turely shattered the headlights the glass drip on green however to turn was 
impossible and we found time while waiting for the ectoblastic scow floating 
a putrescible nameless down for one of my fellowcountrymen to rivet ham- 
mer the jolted license on the front door of the wrigley mausoleum OO-12% 
the great state of not stopping that early in the evening to take a medinah 
we were able to pass fairly quietly through the pylorus 
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no sooner than that the fenders were drawn in the undertow drifting surge 
towards randolph it appeared everytime that flickering trumpet sounds just 
like that in everybody’s hollywood extinguish put out lord but they sure can 
chandelier now you yes yes yes yes yes yes well that’s only a news let’s yes 
let’s the magic fender floating fliegend knows a place where the there we 
were now fenderless in the opaque numberless had it not been that our pres- 
idents for honor laid down their for honor the street iridescence had it not 
been that numbers were not so indispensable as there in the duodendal chaos 
the unencumbered chassis bulged the ordure easy so peristaltically that our 
confidence in its performance was enhanced manifold excressively until now 
not even the white glove could circumscribe a retardation especially since 
steer prints in art windows and cotton in walgreen bathhouses have you had 
your silver lining conspired against the metalized mendacity perhaps slightly 
south or the other direction north of the rolandic fissures of innumerable 
heads it takes chewing gum to make a pedestrian we glided scrumptiously 
not a bit houleuse now until some felt it was an exploding enzyme oxidizing 
but the nakedtruth was that our old isotta had savagely backfired abruptly 
twice right there on old adorable in fact with such persevering reverbera- 
tions every hemidemisemiquavering soul on the right side of the boulevard 
inanely ducked to avoid broken glass but policemen instantly showered niag- 
ara pineapples o lachrymoso until the burlesque competitors swam from 
the perfervid but on the left side of the channel the strained pillars on the 
art institute commoted and crunched and crumbled however luckily there 
was our beloved lorado’s now frothing gulper gulping up and down every 
single remaining shard of the lares and penates until the surburban train 
service north of van buren was continued without much delay that can al- 
ways be said of every truly so everyone else stopped to penetralize the romeo 
and juliet balcony a carpenter had carelessly forgotten to take away we 
strapped a vibrator to our machine gave it a handsome turn and shiver and 
its reassurance pronounced itself so emphatically we were able to leave her 
batteries at the stevens to help the let’s sit through this one evening along 


there were so many tears and we were able to drive straight towards the 
ileum 


suddenly without the least expectation we ran out of gas and had to take her 
into saint luke’s hospital where several of my fellowcountrymen offered 
theirs for the transfusion the nurses left her body in a tile closet tested her 
pressure carted her chassis and engine into the operating pavilion strapped 
her under the sheets and finally got the thermometer under her hood when 
my fellowcountrymen one after another gave unsacrificially their two quarts 
without flinching that lindbergh endurance immense was the relief for she 
tuned up again bolted the straps snatched her body from the closet and if the 
eS 
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elevator had n’t stopped her we'd have had to walk on down the avenue but 
at that point we got back in and rode down out saint luke’s with no notice- 
able leucocytosis and without being deterred by the black night gyrations 


before the heart of our fenderless numberless dark fenestrated gondola had 
throbbed seven hundred ninety one times a family picnic off fifty third was 
visualized gesticulating cavorting and genuflecting on the feculent shore 
we came to a sudden and threw the tires to the drifting rescued the but 
presently our isotta began spluttering again so we had to drape the uphol- 
stering on the littlered stores at fifty seventh and to corroborate the disin- 
tegrating stucco of the fine arts with her wingless body lo around my fellow- 
countrymen and me we were I say encompassed by bottoms writhing in 
illini sand what the teasing tentacularly great oaks his habergeon was all 
rusty and his shield looketh more than in one place as when he came anigh 
sir quoth she god grant you good adventure in one hundred fifty volumes 
designed set up and printed bound in and offered for sale at the sign of so 
we left the cushions among the promiscuous jacksonian promenades right 
good will you owe us that you may say by your riwle then leaping forth 
laughing no knight ever bloweth other blasts they doughty curdogs who 
disarmeth to haircloth per omnia saecula saeculorum nor is it now my devoir 
to tell you plainly needs must you ask your fellowcountrymen you who espy 
the castle hard by for what mirage an abundance of trees and the darkness 
of night so you know not wither you fare lay your shield for pillow your 
arms at your side and fall on sleep the febrifacient motor guzzled from the 
lagoon we darted transversally o spires of oxford trying crying thy prince 
if he will grant us turned abruptly we to the right to make the parallelized 
descension and come to a dead silent stench at the abattoirs 


released from the acceleration my fellowcountrymen and I were free for 
roaming in the for goaming in the nor did we disdain waning in the 
wloaming nor loaming in the waming nor gaming in the gnoming nor non- 
juring the which woming life is real women vote wheat is steady by accip- 
itral survey nor had we glicked needlessly with the homing to backbite the 
buttress all modern conveniently prices there is none in any country quite 
this our homeland is are was were be am IJ say men wear spectacles women 
carry umbrellas don’t let it get in the papers however whatever you how full 
is your portfolio anyway of course we could n’t think of hurting its feelings 
for columbus the gem of the o say can you speak 
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PORTRAITS OF TWO ENGLISH LADIES, BOTH 
BITCHES, BUT MUCH MALIGNED 
William Ailshte 
I 


Now, your hair— 

He called it tawny, didn’t he? 
And he was a Jew. And a snob. 
And he called it strawpale, 
And he was American, 
Middle western, wasn’t he? 
But I call it ashe-blonde, 
Nothing more, 

Nothing less. 

Just good old-fashioned 
Ashe-blonde. 


Your eyes, well, 

are they violet, purple, 
gold, grey, cold, hard, 
cruel ? 

I don’t know, 

And I don’t care. 

I call them blue, 
Old-fashioned blue, 
That’s all. 


Your body, well, 

Did I say body! 

I suppose. 

Lithe, houndish 

Brittle, Lean 

Rakish, Alluring, 

Expensive, perhaps, 

Lovely, I hardly think so, 

Beautiful, I doubt it. 

Desirable, well — 

Attractive, yes, 

Decorative, very, 
secs saeeeesceesceeenain remit ee 
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What did he call it? 
But then he called it 

so many things. 

I call it skinny, 

but refined. Just plain 
old-fashioned 

Refined. And skinny too. 


What did he say you do? 
And what are you? 

I say you’re just 

another woman. 


II 
Well, here you are. 
I suppose you’d like 
a drink. 
Sure. 
Waiter, a pernod! 
That’ll put you under 
the sod, my dear, 
with God. 


and the Sod. 

Don’t stare, 

and don’t be 

so damned nervous! 
Whom are you sleeping 
with, these days? 

Bad for the nerves, 

you know. 

Of course you don’t give 
a damn. Well, so long, 
old war horse! I suppose 
you're no worse than 
the next one. But the 
next one is 

pretty bad. 
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ANNA FROM THE SOUTHLAND 
Kenneth White 


This tale should be told in one grand chant with a lilt to it, and great 
booming rhymes should end each line. It should be told by men who know 
how to consume with gusto and roistering good fellowship huge quantities 
of raw whiskey. They should shout the tale of this grand old woman to 
cone another; they should lie about her. One fellow with a mass of shoulders 
that stoop him with their weight, should claim her in a hoarse and maudlin 
voice for his mother. He should announce her breasts that suckled great him, 
to be as big as mountain boulders, and her fingers like the branches of a 
California redwood; and tell how the maze of her fingers, spread over her 
face when she played with him, was like the sprawl of logs over a brown 
field full of ruts and holes. Perhaps, he and another who had also claimed 
this hulk of a woman for his mother and declared that puny little muckster 
no brother of his, should fight; and the others would stand by and watch, 
shouting the name of this great woman, this Amazon, this mother of Titans, 
this daughter of the wide fields and leaping hills, this child of raw un- 
changing elements; these onlookers of no mean proportions should shout, 
I say, encouragement to the grunting and stout two rolling and tumbling in 
the dust, grinding one another, tearing each other’s limbs, jamming out 
great tufts of hair, each of them, to claim this grand old female for his 
parent. 

Thus the story should be told. 

But it can’t. It must be told through the eyes of a little flaxen-haired girl 
in a pink dress; it must be told in the manner in which a strangely-shaped 
whiskey-bottle, stained with melted wax and dust, with a candle burning in 
its snout, might cast a shadow across the half open doorway leading into a 
cheerful, pleasant-smelling room. 

The little girl could look in fascination at this Anna from the Southland, 
sitting in her chair, wrapped securely and firmly behind and in front in a 
brown dressing-gown that had once belonged to a millionaire son of hers, 
stained with tobacco juice, and reeking occasionally of the smell of cabbage, 
or spotted with bits of beef gravy. She could eye Anna’s pipe that smoked 
and fumed with the odor of scraps swept from the floor of a tobacco-plant, 
or follow with a quick glance the side turn of this female’s head when she 
spat, once and for all, with a firm-set mouth, through stained but stout 
teeth. She might even wish to be like Anna some day, Anna, teller of tales. 

But that would not be all, it would not be half enough. You and I should 
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sit down and weep, trying to comfort one another. We should bemoan the 
fact that she is dead and we have not known her; that she died hale and 
hearty, long before our time. We shall not. We shall instead gather the bits 
we can cull from the memory of this little bright-eyed girl with a pretty 
Sunday dress and a ribbon in her hair, as we might garner crumbs left over 
from a great loaf of bread, well-leavened, blaming ourselves and our stars 
that we were not at the feast. 
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There were three of them, including Anna, none too fond of one an- 
other, but tolerating each other like good-natured giants. There is the time 
to tell of, when all three ate corn beef and cabbage, and ate and ate until 
each got the cramps, Anna, boiler-stomached Anna, the last; and how each 
got up with the other during the night, patiently, without complaint; of 
how they would not speak to one another the next day, each blaming the 
other for the ills she had suffered, ate their meals separately for three days, 
three days of corn beef and cabbage, and each night got up with the other, 
patiently, without complaint. Until the fourth day; then they ate again to- 
gether of corn beef and cabbage. Oh, splendid females. 

The little girl with the prim, neat dress would come over from next door 
to call on them. They, all three of them, liked this little girl. They had a 
way of greeting her when she ran in at the front door. (Oh, dreadful times, 
these, that put such women behind the tiny doors and meagre windows of a 
house, when they should live in the shadows of tall cliffs, on the edge of 
the sea, with horizons to look at, broad enough for their eyes.) The little 
girl said it was like the blessing of three very pleasant Fates — she had read 
books, and liked to show it. One would say, ‘“The honey go tight on y’;” 
probably Sarah; another, Fanny, ‘The honey on top of y’;” and finally 
Anna from her broad bosom, ‘“The honey all over y’.”” And so the child 
was made welcome. Perhaps, on this day Anna would want to write letters 
— she could write well enough, but it tired and annoyed her. The little girl 
would do it gladly. 

Here is a feast, here is the creative mind, the song that is made by the 
heavy winds blowing through the limbs of sturdy trees. The little girl is all 
ready; she is very delighted and flattered that she can do this. There is the 
pen in her hand, held just so, and the neat little curl laid against her bright 
face. This little girl was no silly; she knew the gods when they walked 
among men, either by the light in their eyes, or the burning words that came 
from their lips. She had her opportunity. The gods had looked with favor 
on her. 

And now to the letters. It is rather warm summer afternoon, and the bits 
of sweat stand out on Anna’s broad, full brow. The little girl can see them 
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through the acrid smoke that the old woman keeps puffing from her pipe. 
The letters are to go to Anna’s family down South. It is a great family, that 
family of Anna’s. They are all descended from Irish kings and giants. 
There is a great tale in that family. This is one to her Aunt May, a great 
woman, too, according to Anna, a woman who could chop down a tree 
faster than any man living and roll and turn the logs with her bare hands. 

The breeze coming in through the open window is sticky and warm. The 
old woman begins: 


“Dear Mary, 

It is hot here. People drop down in the street like flies. The apples in 
my orchard are ripening. The sun is so hot that they have been burnt 
through. They look like chunks of coal hanging on the tree. That’s how 
burnt they are. There’s so many of them, that we use them to light fires 
with. It doesn’t take a minute. Sarah goes out with a pan and thick 
mittens, that get scorched through and through, and picks them off the 
trees. They’re so heavy, those trees, we’ve had to prop them up with 
stone walls as big as a house. Sarah brings them in, in a hurry and 
dumps them into the stove. They set the wood to going in no time. 

Sarah has a touch of asthma, neighbors are complaining. They say it 
sounds so ghostly to hear her breathe at night. One man came over from 
three streets away, to say we'd have to do something about it, his wife’s 
mother had just died and his wife couldn’t sleep, hearing Sarah breathe. 
She thought it was her mother’s ghost that went moaning about so. I 
told him Sarah had to breathe, didn’t she. 

You asked last time whether we'd heard ever from Fanny’s husband. 
We don’t want to for we aren’t sure whether Fanny just naturally up 
and left him that time, or whether she dumped him down a well, and 
there’s no stink yet and nobody’s found him yet. Hope you are well. 

Anna.” 

And the little girl writes it all down. Just as it is, not a word more or 
a word less. The child will have a place in the Viking’s heaven; it will be a 
small place, but it will be a place. Imagine had she been one of those perky 
children, who are always correcting their elders, or if Sunday School had 
ever had the desired effect upon her, and she had refused to write down in 
the straightforward prose of this hulking woman, what she might have 
chosen to call lies. There was a blessing, however, on her head, from ancient 
gods, the gods of the days when they did things on a gigantic scale, and the 
largest mountain-rock was a pebble in their broad hands. 

“You're a dear child,” Anna, huge in her chair, would comment. For 
once Anna understated herself; the child was priceless. 

“Stay to supper, child. There’s everything you’ll want. There’s cucum- 
ern rel 
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bers and ice cream, there’s ham and fried cakes. It’ll be the like of that. Do 
stay and keep Anna company.” ; 

The little girl would say “thank you,” as she had been told. Smooth her 
dress, as she had been told to, that it might not wrinkle, and sit down. And 
this is Anna’s audience, a little girl with an unwrinkled dress, holding her 
hands folded nicely together in her lap. O, teller of tales. 

Through the smoke would come the words from Anna’s massive mouth. 
“I don’t believe I ever told you ‘bout the time Abe Lincoln — may his 
bones sizzle in Hell — called on my Da, came clear from his stinking pest- 
house of a White House, he did, and said my Da must give up his slaves 
and Abe Lincoln wanted my Da’s wife, because he didn’t like his own wife. 
Don’t blame him none. Bitch of a woman. 

“You never seen Abe Lincoln, child, ’twas an awful sight. He’d been 
killing off all the splendid fine young folks of our South, that I knew, him- 
self. He’d just take aim and fire. And they, our young folk, were so brave, 
they wouldn’t turn and run. And he was doing this, just because he wanted 
their slaves and their wives. Yes sir, honey. I don’t suppose you can imagine 
what he wanted with their strapping wives, with the big breasts and the 
proud limbs of ’em, do you? Well, child, you will some day.” 

The little girl nodded her head, not intentionally, but pretending she 
understood and that there was no need for Anna to pause. 

“T remember I stood and watched my Ma standing there eyeing my Da, 
with his big body, and his face, alive with blood, and Abe Lincoln, his lean, 
bastardly look, and his hands and arms looking like slimy dead tree limbs, 
hanging from his Yankee body. Spawn of the Devil he was! And my Ma 
stood there looking from one to t’other.” 

The little girl had a sense of horses, and a mare, and the smell arising 
strong from a barnyard. She wasn’t sure she believed this about the great 
good president, whom some one had shot. But here he was alive, and hated, 
and a woman had stared at him, and wondered about him. 

Anna, Niagara-minded Anna, went on. “Now, of course, it wouldn’t be 
nice to tell you what my Da did to Abe Lincoln. Only Abe didn’t have no 
more child after that, he didn’t. No siree.”” Anna chuckled to herself, and 
the little girl was mystified. She could see the big breasts of the old woman 
going up and down in jerks of laughter. 

She thought she preferred to write letters. There was something about 
this heroic tale she didn’t understand, this tale of the doings of a giant father 
and mother and the lean president of a nation that had flattened itself out 
on a continent. Of course she didn’t understand; but oh, for a mountain, 
big enough to write this grand old woman’s epitaph and her genealogy on! 

“Then, there’s the time we lost a cow.” Anna spat with the word “cow” 
and the smoke went up from her pipe, in great belches. ““Not an ordinary 
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cow, mind you, honey. Ma had nursed it at her breast, when it was only a 
calf. "T'was more like a human, that cow, than a cow. And such milk, 
child.” She plucked at her dressing-gown, pulling the girdle higher. “Such 
milk. Why, we had to open the door to our cellar, that had been swept clean 
and scoured out by our niggers.” The little girl thought of mountains 
walking about. “Yes, we used to open the cellar door, and milk the cow 
into the cellar — why there was enough milk to feed the whole Southern 
army, just from one milking. My Da used to often say the cow was an 
awful waste. 

“And, child, we had her stolen on us. Can’t trust no one. An’ of course, 
my Da knew it was a Yankee. And it was. But that’s not all the story. We 
got all my brothers and sisters together, they were spread out for miles 
around, didn’t know for sure just how many there were. And we were going 
to find that cow. No Yankee was going to have it. But my Da said he’d have 
to kill her, if he found her. He couldn’t have no cow whose teats had been 
soiled by Yankee fingers — damn ’em — no sir. 

“And we spent the whole night looking for that cow, and that Yankee, 
And it was a Yankee, don’t forget. My Da and brothers drank up gallons 
of whiskey that night, just to keep awake, for we spent the whole night 
looking for those two, that Yankee, and my Da’s cow. And when they got 
to the point where they wanted company when they took a drink, my Ma 
and sisters would take a swig. 

“At last we found ’em, both of ’em asleep under a tree. My Da he says 
to the Yankee, ‘If all Yankees ain’t heathen, you’d better say your prayers.’ 
And the man knelt down and said his prayers, and he was the first Yankee 
I ever saw that wasn’t scared. But that comes later. 

“And then they were going to roast him alive. My brothers went leaping 
through the woods. Oh, they were splendid fellows, child. To see ’em, used 
to make me sorry I wasn’t a man like ’em, but glad I was a woman. They 
got all the brush wood, and my sisters took off their top skirts to fan the 
flame, when it.got going. But when they stripped the Yankee, Ma said to 
Da, ‘He’s got a pretty body, Da.’ And he had.” The little girl wondered 
what that had to do with the story. 

“So my Da says he’ll give him one more chance. ‘Be you a Republican or 
Democrat?’ says my Da. ‘A Democrat, blast your eyes!’ says the Yankee. 
And that was all there was to it. Da said there weren’t hardly enough Dem- 
ocrats to go round, with all the dirty, filthy Republicans in the land and he 
wouldn’t be the first to kill a good Democrat, no matter what he’d done. 
And says my Da, ‘You can have any one of my daughters you want.’ And 
the Yankee says back, ‘I want my clothes and none of your bitches of 
daughters.’ 

“We had a feast that night, the good Yankee and my Da, and Ma and 
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me and my brothers and sisters. My Da always said a Democrat would 
show up in a pinch. My Ma said he had the whitest skin, with a chest hard 
and smooth like a pebble you pick out of a brook, and — but that’s not for 
your ears, child.” 

The pipe had gone out, the little girl noticed, and the mountainous brow 
was cleared up, with the sweat still glistening there, as if a slight shower 
had fallen, while she was talking, and had not yet disappeared. 

And she’s in her grave now, this Anna, the magnificent old woman. And 
here we sit and wonder if our bodies would ever seem white or hard or even 
smooth to the likes of her; or the little doings of our world seem real to 
that regal brain of hers. 
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The little girl knew she had sons, three of them. Anna would speak of 
them casually, now and again. One of them was dead; the dressing-gown, 
that made her look like a female friar, had been his. The other was a tobacco 
manufacturer, from him came the scraps which she smoked with great gusto 
and joy. These were the respectable sons of her loins, those splendid loins. 

But the third and last son was he before whose face the morning sun 
came up, and at whose back it sank down again. This was the son worthy 
of the daughter of a hardy race; here was the one whose name could be 
joined with hers in the song that should be sung. 

This mighty man had no ties, no ties to bind him. His body was a ship, 
and if the ship gave off full, black smoke from its towering funnels, it was 
because of the coals that burned within him. A ship, that went sailing to 
every port, on every sea. It was cracked and mended again; it was weather- 
worn. It went out upon the waters shining against the morning. He was 
the true son of this Viking among women. Teddy, Anna from the Southland 
called him. 

Teddy came home one day. He’d grown tired of his last wife. His wives 
were his achievements. They were the main body of his every tale. They 
were his taunts in the face of a puny civilization. Weaker men demanded 
that he marry these women whom he favored. There was no hesitation on 
his part. The wedding ceremony was a grand fling for Teddy, son of Anna, 
daughter of Irish kings and giants. It was like being asked to get drunk on 
the house, and being allowed to smash up the whole place with his mighty 
fists. He tired of them and left them. There were other towns to see, and 
there were always plenty of women there. Women he married and left, shook 
them off with the dust of the town he was leaving. He wanted to see the 
world and its cities. He was a ship, I said. The cargo he carried didn’t mat- 
ter. It was the port, with its quays and new streets with their buildings and 
their women. He dumped the cargo, at any price, and off to the new port, 
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when the air of the city grew thick and heavy to his nostrils. He was like a 
sailor, a sailor who’d never been to sea. 

So Teddy came home. 

Anna sat at no loom, weaving and unweaving. This greater-than- 
Penelope had no suitors of her affections and her wealth, whom she could 
not have dispelled with one puff of her gigantic pipe. The lord of her affec- 
tion, the son she called Teddy had come home. 

At last, he had come, the one who could eat with her at midnight, of 
whatever they willed, the one who could match stories with her own, the 
one whose oaths would commingle with hers, and who lusted after life and 
took it, with a great jarring noise. It was like the meeting of Titans. 

Now again, the little girl, still with the ribbon, a red one, maybe, in her 
hair, was fascinated. She wondered if he had a white body like the Yan- 
kee, who was a good Democrat, whether his wives ever wept when he fled 
from them, on his long, stout legs. Or if he was like Lot’s wife, and wanted 
to look back at the conflagration of hearts behind him. 

He too had tales to tell, of jails with rats big as mastiffs, and dismal alleys 
where he had made love to women, and glorious fights and the brawny men 
he had known. How one man had put an evil spell on him and he hadn’t 
been able to so much as move a finger for a month; how once he had a wife 
with eight toes on each foot, and a head of hair that took the combined 
efforts of three men to lift; how he had once crossed a desert of quicksand 
so fast that only his foot-prints were made in the mud. 

But he was still young and would boast; he hadn’t yet acquired the casual 
wisdom of his knowing mother, who told her tales in the same manner that 
she talked about ordinary things like the weather. Everything she talked 
about took on a strength of its own; a bigness that seemed to lie hidden in 
the object of her talk until she touched it. Teddy improved with age, how- 
ever, and his wisdom became so natural and matter-of-fact that he died with 
a knife in his ribs, long after, at the hands of a miserable little weakling who 
had dared question one of his statements. I cannot tell you what the state- 
ment was. That is a secret. O, magnificent man, worthy son of Anna. 

The little girl used to go and listen to his tales and eat the food he cooked. 
He cooked food in the manner that he told tales. The little girl observed 
he never went out. 

Anna, cunning-brained Anna, had a way of keeping her son at home. She 
knew his ways, and that big and broad as her own, they always narrowed 
down to the nearest bar-room. She hid his clothes; and gave him an apron 
and a pair of old trousers. The little girl thought repeatedly of the white 
skin the trousers and apron covered, watching Teddy go about the house, 
as though each room were a broad highway, humming his strange songs, 
with their stranger words, in hoarse tones. 
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The coarse rim of shin stopped abruptly where the apron began, and his 
strong hands were red and rough, protruding with veins. She wondered if 
the rest of his body was like that and not white. She hesitated to ask Anna. 
You see she could never be like Anna, husky, pipe-smoking, story-telling 
Anna, she could admire, only admire this woman and her strategies that 
kept Teddy to herself. The little girl would probably have said it was like 
some new, more potent Mercury, chained with a strange charm by the most 
powerful of these three weird sisters. But then she had read books, and liked 
to show off her knowledge. Anna never commented on all this save to say 
that Teddy weren’t likely to run the streets, half-naked, unless he got 
drunk. 

Then Teddy remained at home, to guffaw with Anna at their own 
jokes, and to be slapped on the back when he amused her and hard on the 
buttocks when he annoyed her. He cooked, and sang his rowdy songs, and 
she stored up the pantry for him, with food-stuffs on gigantic scale. And he 
snored his sleep through, contentedly and powerfully. 

Then one day came and Anna relented. They dressed him up. They put 
a diamond pin in his cravat, a silk hat on his head, smooth gloves on his broad 
hands; they sheathed his mighty legs in brave trousers. And he took his 
splendid body into the streets for a walk. The younger Jove on parole. He 
walked with a swing that caught the eye as he came towards any one, far 
down the street. 

Anna watched him from the window, until he disappeared round the 
corner. She rubbed her nose — ruby-red, ponderous shape of a nose — 
scratched a few grease spots from the front of her dressing-gown with a 
ponderous fingernail — smoothed the few hairs in her nearly-bald head, 
struck herself deeply into the chair, lit her pipe and waited, with flesh hang- 
ing about her jowls and body as loosely as a drunkard’s purse-strings. 

The little girl watched her face, but the clouds of smoke that rose from 
the bowl of that pipe hid the screwed-up eyes. The little girl merely re- 
marked the slabs of flesh that lay upon her face, folded over one another, 
like pieces of heavy cloth. 

Teddy came back, not an hour later that afternoon, not that evening, nor 
for supper, but just before dawn. The cravat with diamond pin was no 
more, and gone was the pin itself; the fine cut-away coat had disappeared, 
his shirt was not upon his back, the sharply creased trousers no longer hid 
the muscles of his legs. And so he stood and pounded on the door, tales 
brimming to his lips, and the burning to tell them in his voice, “Here I am, 
Ma. I’ve been robbed,” in sonorous tones, “I’ve been robbed.” The silk hat 
cocked on his head, still, and the breadth of him in undershirt and drawers. 
Oh heroic figure, staggering slightly! Splendid figure in the dawn, just 
showing yellow and bright. 
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Anna let him in and the street was quiet again. Teddy had a tale to tell. 
A tale of deeds, and smashing fists and the whirr of knives flying out of 
hands twisted over — backward, of foul play, told with the whiskey still 
smarting his throat, a tale that Anna would hear, listening with her whole 
strong stout body, with never a word questioned, with never a doubt smear- 
ing her eyes. It was a story to hear, and the son of her heart was telling it, 
as it should be told, with brave and mighty voice. He was so well-nigh a 
worthy son of Anna, chis Teddy. 

He sailed out, for good and all, one morning, with his swaggering walk, 
and his lusty farewells, out of the home port, into the world, with his deeds 
to do with his arms, and his tales to tell with broad mouth and spreading 
grin, finally to die, with a knife into him, for the sake of one casual fact, 
which I cannot tell you. 

And the little girl, who was shrewd, but never wise, wondered again 
about his white skin, as she saw him going, and whether Anna had planned 
all of it, knowing her son. Shrewd little miss, with a red ribbon or a blue 
one in your hair, you never found out, did you? For now, Anna had another 
tale to tell, of her son’s venture forth into the streets, of the attack, the 
height of the men, and the fight, and the doing in of Teddy with all that 
power of heightening here and elaborating detail there, in her own great 
way, with never a mention of the smell of whiskey on Teddy’s breath, filling 
it with the breadth of her own life and the light of her eyes, until Teddy’s 
tale, too, becomes real and Homeric. No, not even her son, splendid him, 
was worthy of this dame, this teller of heroic, magnificent tales. 

But Anna came to die. And death came to her like all things; came in a 
splash of color and great gestures. She was struck down with a stroke, in 
the evening after her meal, her always hearty meal, still puffing her pipe, 
sitting in a chair, surrounded with a cloud of smoke. 

She spoke not once before she died late that night. 

Sarah and Fanny sat on either side of the bed, firm, quiet, patient as mas- 
sive rocks might sit on a mountain-side, oblivious of the fact that one rock 
between them was slowly being worn away. They, only, knew the sorrows 
that had made Anna weep, the things that made her shrink to puny size; 
they alone knew the husband, the giant mate that had these three sons, 
magnificent Teddy last of all, on Anna; just these two could know the 
splendor of her every remark, and of her moving about the house through 
the earlier years. 

Anna, the daughter of the giants and long lines of Irish kings, was going 
to her worthy and great ancestors, who had torn up mountains to hurl at 
their enemies. She went in silence; she had no tale to tell, now. They were 
told and a teller of greater, broader tales was telling her one of his best. 
Now, if ever, the little girl, white with excitement, sitting at the foot of the 
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bed, should hear the sound of the sea, lashing and flinging at the shore, the 
shouts of Polyphemus hurling the rocks into the sea, and the lift of the sea 
from its bed, and its scream and spray when they fell; or see the flashing 
craze of light in Ulysses’ eyes, tugging and pulling at his bonds, sailing 
firmly and resolutely past the Sirens’ isle, hear the clang of the Valkyries’ 
horses’ hoofs against the stars, and the spit and the flame of the sparks they 
made. 

Anna lay tense, listening again with her whole body taut, holding her 
breath, until she forgot to breathe. 

So Anna from the Southland, Anna daughter of giants and Irish kings, 
broad hulking Anna, Anna giant among women, Anna the grand old female 
died. 


CE QU’ON REVE 
Gregory Moore 


Why has it had to be? 

Why have you done what you dared to do 
to me, 

seeing so easily how easy I might be? 


Let me dream now of dying; 
(neurotic pattern) 

let me think you weeping, 
knowing how at last, 
remembering, 

you would have to touch 

the eyes or heart 

or: — 

(you can guess it) — 

that about you which I have loved. 
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LIKE ALABASTER 
Myra Marini 


From the window she could see the hills so close they loomed above her, 
bare almost, dotted only with shrubs and trees and cattle gaining their pre- 
carious pasturage on the steep slopes. 

When she had first come in September to teach in this New York town, 
no more than a village in spite of its high school, she had fallen in love with 
the hills. They reminded her of the California hills where she had spent her 
first thirteen years of life. She missed the wild oats and the poppies, but 
these hills had charms of their own, and she had hiked over them enjoying 
the clear mellow autumn and long hours of peaceful loneliness. 

Winter was descending upon them now and the peaceful mood was gone. 
All day she had been conscious, dividing her mind between the reciting chil- 
dren and her own thoughts, of an inexplicable heaviness of spirit. That 
morning the children had come to school with blue hands and red noses. 
Matilda in her filthy sweater, walking the two miles with her little sisters 
in tow, gaunt, overtall, with a face like dough that children had been play- 
ing with. Matilda who looked adoringly at the rosy competent teacher. And 
George who lived alone with his two aunts on the other side of the moun- 
tain. She shuddered thinking of the tasks he must perform, doing the chores 
before school. It would be bitterly cold for him now. 

All day there had been a consciousness of winter, of threatening storm. 
When at last the bell had rung and the departing rush was over, she went 
wearily into the street to find the storm signs sharper, unmistakable. The 
sky was murky, and the few leaves still clinging to the great maples, that 
lined the street and roofed the village, were twisting in the wind that was 
as yet not otherwise perceptible. The air had the wet feeling that means 
snow. 

She hurried along to the house where Judith and she were roommates. 
Judith was the senior teacher at the high school where she, Elsie, taught 
English. Judith was a big Swedish girl —to Elsie she seemed quite old, 
being almost thirty. Judith, fair, self-possessed, knowing the world (so 
Elsie thought). 

The girls ate supper in silence. The storm was too near, too ominous. 
Their excitement was mutual, but not to be communicated. 

As they wiped the last dish the storm fell. A door banged and the wind 
came with a screech. The hill that overhung the house was, unlike the 
others, heavily wooded, and the wind tore through the trees like a plow 
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through grass. A long wail, a shudder, and again. When this phase had 
passed the snow began to fall. They extinguished the lamp to watch it 
coming thick and fast out of the deep blue evening light. In a few minutes 
the window was covered. Everything was obliterated. 

Judith lit the large reading lamp and they took out their work. Elsie 
corrected papers — stumbled through the stumbling compositions. It was 
a task when her mind was not on it. After a while she gave it up and tried 
to read. She opened the anthology she had used at school. 


I see the Deep’s untrammeled floor 
With green and purple sea-weed strown 


Like light dissolved — 


She thought of the ferry on which she had traveled daily to New York 
to college, and how she used to stand in front while the light danced and 
glittered in her eyes and lay caressingly upon her lids. Nostalgia lay on 
her thoughts now with a weight as gentle and melancholy as the meaning 
of life lay heavy and depressing. 


I could lie down like a tired child 


If Judith were not here she would cry. It would do her good. But 
Judith would think she was a silly goose —like Shelley! When she had 
read his life she had wept for the silly goose, Shelley; wept while people 
came and went in the library unnoticed, and the long sunny afternoon 
passed. 

But Keats — for Keats you could not weep— you could only watch 
his agony in dumb terror. 

Oh why — why — why! 

She listened to the wind. It was howling again. She went to the window 
and got behind the shade. The snow was finer and harder now, pelting 
the glass. The sill was piled ten inches high. 

“Judith, let’s go for a walk. It would be glorious!” 

“You’re crazy. Come on, let’s go to bed.” 

“T don’t want to go to bed. I want to get out in it. I can’t stand this 
hot stuffy room. The walls are pushing in on me. You’d think it would 
let us alone — just a small warm place for two girls to live in.” 

Judith was looking at her. “Snap out of it, kid, and get in bed.” 

Judith pulled the cover from her couch and put a cushion into a white 
pillow-case. Elsie turned out the lamp, and they undressed in the light 
reflected from the fire in the round parlor stove. Elsie pulled down the 
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heavy covering of her couch and crawled between the sheets. Judith put 
some coal on the stove and set the dampers. She opened the window from 
the top, and the snowy air came coolly into the room. 

Elsie lay very still. Her depression was on her like a stone, a weight 
that lay with palpable pressure upon her chest. She put her hands upon 
her small breasts and breathed deeply. But the weight would not lift. 

What was it all about? She remembered the recurrent nightmare of her 
childhood, when everything in the world, all the objects and all the sounds 
of the world would gather themselves into a great ball like a snowball, 
only horrid with sound and energy, and would descend upon her while 
she lay screaming voiceless screams. Horrible meaningless dream that was 
not a dream now but descended upon her as cruelly in the form of this 
depression. 

There was something she wanted and something she feared. She wanted to 
live and she was afraid. And what was the use? There were things ahead 
— just what she did not know, but from which she shuddered in an un- 
reasoning virginity of soul. 

Outside it was raging. Outside it was terribly cold. It would be glorious 
to be alone out there. To take her warm body out into that glorious cold. 
It would be splendid to freeze out there. Like going to sleep, they say. 
You get numb and sleepy, and you sink into a drift somewhere and sleep. 
In the morning they find you dead. 

In the morning they find you frozen. They would find a girl with round 
slender legs and beautiful arms, quite cold and frozen — like alabaster. 

She was full of a wild unreasoning wish to die. 
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Judith was asleep. Quietly Elsie found her coat and slipped it over her 
nightdress. She pulled on her stockings and galoshes, and put a knitted 
cap on her head, tucking her long hair under it at the back of her neck. 
With great care she opened the door into the hall, then unlocked the 
outer door, and was outside. 

The snow struck her hot face. The cold enveloped her with a swift 
unhesitating embrace. Her coat was nothing against that liquid moving 
cold. She rushed forward, the light snow falling before her ankles as 
she pushed her way through. The cold lay against her cheeks, it moved 
along her scalp, it flowed about her like water. She loved it. 

She turned toward the hillside. Behind the house was a barn and beyond 
the barn was a lane. Not far above the trees began. She could just discern 
the barn. She found the lane. 

Once she fell. The snow melting at the rims of her shoes smarted her 
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legs. Her throat began to be raw. She closed her lips firmly and drew in 
the air at her nostrils. 

The trees were her goal. It would be marvelous to be among the trees. 
with the wind raging like that. The trees were a thousand violins and 
the wind was the bow upon them. 

When finally she stepped beneath them she was surprised to find how 
quiet it was there. The wind was surging overhead, but in here it was 
cavernous and quiet. She put her hands against the trunks and moved in a 
little farther, but her heart was beginning to thump in her breast. She 
leaned against a damp treeside and looked up. She could see nothing. The 
darkness was profound. Snow sifted against her face, and the odor of 
resin sifted with it. She felt the snow like sharp water drops. She could 
not see it. 

Her face felt stiff with the cold. Her legs were raw and burning. Her 
toes were numb. She tried to push back her stiffened locks of hair, and her 
fingers when they touched her cheeks were icicles against wood. 

It was so quiet here; she almost thought she could hear things breathing, 
wild things hiding here with her. They were crouched near her, furry, 
perhaps in the dark they could see her with their strange eyes. They were 
warm inside, too, and wanted to live. And she had wanted to die! 

She had wanted them to find her in the morning quite stiff and dead. 
Would she be quite brittle? Would she break? Would she be beautiful, 
transparently white? 

They would say it was some man — that she was in love. 

They would tell her father and mother. 

Suddenly the folly of all living came over her as a huge joke. She 
laughed. But she was cold and couldn’t laugh. Good God, she must get 
home! 

She started forward and fell. Her foot went down meeting no resistance 
in the soft drift, and she fell against a fallen log. She thought she had cut 
her lip, but she could feel nothing. For a moment she lay there terrified. 
She could feel the warmth within her, the precious warmth of her body 
that was life, and all her viscera warm within her, and her heart pounding 
mightily. 

She must get to her feet again and she must remember to go down. If she 
kept going down she would not get lost. 

She started to sob, but checked herself. Moving cautiously, but as quickly 
as she could, she went forward and downward. The wind had almost 
stopped. But it was still snowing. Her hands ached, and her arms and 
legs were cold to the marrow. She held her arms crooked across her belly, 
her chest down, and her shoulders forward. She was tired. If she could 
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Annihilation. Going to sleep and never waking. The whole joy of going 
to sleep was the waking, the delicious coming back. To go to sleep without 
any coming back. She didn’t want that. Not yet, not yet! 

She must keep moving. 

She must keep moving down. 

Beneath her was the world, a radiant ball that turned beneath her feet. 
She could feel it turning. It was a sparkling sunlit world. It was a hillside 
on which poppies grew, golden and orange with slender lanceolate pale 
green foliage that left a pungent odor on your hands. The hill was covered 
with wild oats, and in the oats the poppies blazed. There was water. The 
ferryboat went forward slowly, and the water danced and sparkled in the 
sun. 

She struck suddenly against a piece of wood, a rail. Thank God, it was 
the fence along the lane. She clambered over it, giving the inside of her 
leg an ugly scratch, but that didn’t matter. She was in the lane. If she kept 
her hand on the fence she would come to the gate beside the barn. 

After all she was only in her own backyard! 

The snow had stopped. There was an opening in the clouds. With a 
great effort she ran through the yard. But before she reached the door it 
opened and Judith drew her in. 

Judith with a pan of snow, rubbing her legs and feet. 

Judith saying over and over, “You little fool. You perfect little fool!” 


O 


BEFORE SLEEP 


Bravig Imbs 
I 
it is the tiredness of earth that claims me now 
the restfulness of seeds in winter 
all the harsh blowing of winds over snow 
by the seeds unheard unfelt unlistened for 


so the swift thoughts that all day cloud my mind 
fade at nights lowering to darker skies 


II 
it is the weariness of waves that claims me now 
lapping with slow movement to the last cold shore 
then sinking sinking to those moonless depths 
where sunken ships await them motionless 


as in my mind dark dreams await 
the cloudless moonlight of my deep sleeping 
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MIRAGE AND OASIS 
William Closson Emory 


Matthias Green is about forty years old. Forty years of a not exactly 
stingy but careful, very careful, existence, as far as money is concerned. 
Matthias isn’t bad looking, kind of tall and dark and well-built. He 
works as a foreman in the assembly department of a large automobile fac- 
tory and sometimes, when things are busy at the plant he has to work 
overtime. This is the reason he was on the street-car, coming home one 
night, about nine-thirty instead of the customary five-thirty. 

Ordinarily Matt gets on the street-car and opens his paper and reads 
without paying the slightest attention to the other passengers. This night, 
however, the car was crowded and suddenly he became aware of a strong 
and yet pleasing perfume brushing his nostrils. At the same time he felt 
a warm, soft pressure against his leg. He looked next to him into the 
attractively blue eyes of a pertly pretty girl who seemed inclined to be 
friendly. Now Matt has been married a long time and everything goes 
nice and smooth at home, Bess making about as satisfactory a wife as a 
man could find, so he dropped his eyes, quickly, to the paper. 

He tried to think that the pressure was due to the crowded condition 
of the street-car, but when it alternately increased and decreased Matt 
wondered if it might not be deliberate. He endeavored to concentrate his 
mind on the news. Bess would be waiting up for him at home and anyway 
he should be getting beyond the age where it was fun to follow any and 
all invitations that might lead to trouble as well as to pleasure. But the 
perfume was insistent. So was the pressure. He looked at his neighbor 
again, and found the girl to be openly smiling at him. Matt didn’t know 
quite what to do for a moment but, as the girl continued to smile, he felt 
that it was up to him to do something. He managed a weak grin and said 
timidly: 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,” said the girl and there was a little embarrassed silence. Finally 
the girl spoke again. 

“Tt’s a nice night, isn’t it.” 

“Tt sure is,” said Matt. 

“Going far?” she asked. 

“No,” said Matt, “just to the Boulevard.” 

“That’s where I get off, too,” said the girl. Now that the ice was 
broken they talked about things in general, the weather, and the movies, 
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and the hold-up last night not far from where she lived. Matt, however, 
what with the perfume and the consciousness of her warmth, was getting 
nervous. He fidgeted a little and his thoughts were becoming rather reckless. 
The conductor called the Boulevard stop and they got off. 

“Live far from here?” Matt asked. 

“Just a half a block,” she replied. 

“T’ll see you get there safely,” Matt said. 

“All right,” she said. 

As they passed the drugstore on the corner the girl said she needed some 
cigarettes. 

“What kind do you smoke?” he asked. 

“Melachrinos.” 

“Humph!” said Matt. “Camels are cheaper and just as good.” But he 
bought her the Melachrinos. When they arrived at the entrance to the 
apartment building she smiled invitingly and said: 

“Would you like to come up for a while?” 

“T guess I could,” said Matt. Bess would never know how late he had 
had to work and anyway he wouldn’t be there very long. They got into 
the elevator. 

The apartment was nicely but not expensively furnished. The girl 
turned on the radio and sat down on the davenport. She regarded Matt 
pensively. He sat down beside her. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Call me Matt,” he said rather gruffly because he felt bashful. 

“Matt,” she said. “That’s a nice name.’’ And with that she moved over 
and cuddled against him. Quite naturally Matt’s left arm went around 
her and, quite naturally, his lips turned to her soft, fragrant ones and, 
quite naturally his right hand began to stray and caress. She made no 
resistance and soon one thought and only one buzzed in Matt’s brain like a 
radio beacon guiding an approaching plane. He began to press her gently 
backwards. © 

“Wait a minute,” she said softly and not a bit angrily. “This is going 
to cost you something, you know.” The buzzing in Matt’s brain cleared 
a trifle. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Oh ten dollars,” the girl’s voice was casual and matter of fact. The 
buzzing ceased and his brain was entirely clear. 

“Humph!” he said. He stood up and reached for his hat. The girl was 
studying him with a wry smile upon her lips. He looked at her for a second. 
Then he shook his head. 


“Good-night,” he said and, picking up the package of Melachrinos, 
he left. 
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All the rest of the way home the fires of virtue burned righteously in 
Matt’s bosom. When he entered the house Bess ran to kiss him. He 
kissed her rather feverishly, then held her at arm’s length and gazed intently 
at her. His eyes seemed to smoulder a little and he kissed her again. 

“Come on upstairs,” he said. 


SNOW-GHOST 
Yvor Winters 


Bleak air a fear 

a dreaming monster turning 
slowly that will 

flake way 


in hollow gloam 
age spiralling in Time 


Draw back 


the shining blind 

the vibrant membrane 
singing back a 

dream 


come to me 
where I stand O 
where I sifting change 


invisible save on the plane of light 
I look both ways and wait 


Behind the window, waterclear 
volcanic trees of winter 
against crumblng sky. 
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A TESTIMONIAL 


Bruce J. Brown 


Grace Polsgrove lived in sin and shame. The folks of Post Oak said so. 
She was not a native of Arkansas. She came here from somewhere in Mis- 
souri about two years ago. Ever since that time when she had settled 
herself in the four-room unpainted house across the railroad tracks she 
had prospered. There was no secrecy attached to Grace Polsgrove’s 
means of a livelihood. Everybody knew. 

Every Saturday afternoon when the farmers came to town for their 
trading, Grace Polsgrove got into her Ford coupe and made the dust 
fly around the court yard. 

On Saturday mornings she generally came to town early. She bought 
groceries, a few new victrola records and two cases of bottled coco-cola. 
She always wore a pink crocheted boudoir-cap on these marketing excur- 
sions, and her gold teeth flashed as she paid the prices asked without 
argument. 

The merchants all liked to wait on Grace Polsgrove. She always stood 
a little kidding and she pulled some pretty good cracks herself. And she 
never haggled over the elastic prices of the goods. 

Every Saturday night was her big night. A couple of girls came down 
from Missouri and Grace’s parties lasted from eight o’clock Saturday 
until Sunday morning and sometimes all day Sunday. 

Nobody thought that Grace Polsgrove was an asset to the civic pride 
of the town, and nobody, especially the men, ever investigated or bothered 
her mode of living. Not until Sam Greer deserted his wife and started to 
take Grace to Memphis. 

Sam Greer worked in the Cotton Belt depot. He was the telegraph 
agent. He had always been a hard-working, sober man, good to his wife 
and his family. He was a model citizen until he was seen coming from the 
house across the railroad early every morning for about a month. 

His wife, Lena, was a quiet little woman, and she never did anything 
about it, but after Sam continued to go the gates, there was a dull sort 
of sadness in her eyes. 

Lena Greer was a quiet little woman until Grace Polsgrove and her 
Sam started to Memphis together. One Saturday night the usual brawl 
was not carried on at Grace’s house. When the Cotton Belt for Memphis 
pulled in alongside the station, a big crowd was standing around, smoking 
and joking and laughing. It was the daily event and something might 
happen. Anyway everybody went to the depot to see the train come in. 
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Sam and Grace came running up with two heavy suit cases, all ready to 
hop aboard. They even had their tickets ready. Lena Greer came running 
up about the same time and she stopped and just stood there looking at 
them in a dumb, hazy way. She leoked at Sam a long time and then she 
turned her gaze toward Grace. 

When she looked at Grace, she suddenly whipped an automatic from 
the inside folds of her coat and fired. She did not point the pistol at Grace, 
but fired wild. The bullet landed in the depot door. Nobody was hurt 
but there was plenty of excitement there for the next thirty minutes. 

Neither Sam nor Grace got on the train. When it pulled out it looked 
like a thousand-legged worm, with all the passengers’ heads sticking out 
of the windows. Everyone said it was a pity that Lena hadn’t shot Grace’s 
head off. Sam went home with Lena, and Grace went home to wait for 
what she knew was coming to her. 

But it was about midnight and the next day was Sunday. The matter 
was left to rest for the coming week and everybody went home to bed. On 
their way, the more public-spirited members of the town decided that Grace 
Polsgrove was a nuisance and was not fit to live in Post Oak. The only 
thing to do was to run her out of town. They would get into action on Mon- 
day. 

Next day, when preaching had begun in the church and practically all 
the town was there, who should come in but Grace Polsgrove. As long as 
she had lived in Post Oak she had never been accused of entering a church. 

She came in quietly and sat on the back bench. She was dressed in a white 
and brown flowered ensemble and on her blonde head she wore a hat 
trimmed with brown poppies. When she sat down, Lura Powers and Ger- 
trude Higgins moved from the seat and went up into the choir. 

The minister looked at Grace and then at the other women. He stopped 
in the midst of his sermon. He looked at Grace and she returned his gaze. 
She looked meek and mild and pitiful as she sat there in the rays of a stained 
glass window. She was alone in the back of the house. Brother Carter 
changed his text without looking down at the Bible on the Bible-stand. He 
spoke on a new theme. It was “Let he, who is without sin, cast the first 
stone.” He never took his eyes off Grace Polsgrove. She sat there with 
downcast head and kept her eyes on the floor. 

Feeling the need of a good revival meeting, Brother Carter ended his 
sermon, closed the Bible and called for an old-fashioned hand-shaking. 
The choir began to sing and the preacher encouraged forgiveness of sins 
among his flock. ‘‘ Tis the old-time religion,” sang the choir, and finally the 
congregation joined in with the others with lusty variety. They all became 
happy and the tears coursed down their cheeks. Old Aunt Mandy Crowell 
flung her song-book into the air and began to shout at the top of her 
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lungs. She danced and shook from head to foot. She gave two of the elders 
snacking slaps on the back and sat down completely exhausted. 

It was about the happiest hand-shaking service since the tent-meeting last 
summer. The crowd shook hands and patted one another on the back and 
cried “Hallelujah.” Women kissed and the men gave each other friendly, 
bony-handed jerks. Above the din, Brother Carter was smiling. He was 
‘smiling at Grace Polsgrove. 

Suddenly she rushed up and sat on the mourner’s bench, crying softly. 
The women all knelt around her and began to pray. She was no longer 
the Jezebel of the village but a poor, forlorn, lost sinner, bound for hell. 
There was no doubt that hell was far too good for her, but in their 
momentary surging happiness, they were all of one flesh. 

Grace Polsgrove lifted her arms above her head and started to scream. 
She shrieked and shook her body all over. She clapped her hands and said, 
“Glory, glory, glory,” over and over again. 

At last the commotion died down. Grace Polsgrove knelt there sobbing 
among the huddled group of praying and fanatic women. Suddenly with 
the spring of a wild animal she jumped into the pulpit and stood there 
before the Bible-stand beating the palms of her hands on its top. 

It sounded like a clap of thunder in the now silenced, awe-stricken 
church. “Brothers and sisters,” she clapped her hands and then she brought 
them down and slapped the wood, until smoke seemed to curl from the 
tips of her fingers. “I’ve been a sinful, wicked woman.” Again she slapped 
the table. “But now I’m happy in Jesus.’ She emphasized her last words 
with greater strength than before. The congregation stood smiling through 
tear-dimmed eyes and shouted “Amen.” 

Grace Polsgrove moved quickly across the rostrum. She screamed again. 
It could have been heard a half mile from the church down the road. 

“I’m so happy,” she screamed, and gave the table another savage smack. 
Her hat was askew over one eye and her frizzed yellow hair straggled over 
her face. 

Then with all the pent fury that she could muster and all the joy that 
obs could hold, she whacked the table and yelled at the top of her lungs. 
‘I’m so happy, I could just beat hell outa this god-damned table.” 

Happy tears streaming from the eyes of the congregation stopped mid- 
way in their course down graven cheeks. Amens faded to choked whispers 
and Grace Polsgrove, unaware of her amazing testimonial, continued to 
rush to and fro on the rostrum. Suddenly she ceased and noticed that the 
church was nearly empty. Only Brother Carter sat there. He looked old 
and haggard. His hands drooped over the arms of the chair. Grace Pols- 
grove went to him with the tears still wet in her eyes. He told her what 
she had said. She went out of the church and went to her house. 
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The next day, Grace Polsgrove went to Memphis and she never re- 
turned to Post Oak. She was a bad woman and she was not a native of 
Arkansas. She came here from some place in Missouri. 


O 


for C. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Richard Johns 


Oh, in a moment thus to know 
to feel 
you, trembling — 


Laugh, silly, laugh at tortured intimacy 
with erudite pornography: 

geography may remain your field, 

simple, clear geography 

which will not let the fact 

that countries change boundaries 

touch your clear belief of which is which. 
Let my England be always England to you, 
let my France be France, 

my India be India. 


But I must hope that in that single gesture, 
in the trembling I knew against me, 
the map of geographical propensities 
seethed before your eyes, 

that you guessed my countries 
(charted only in your mind) 

to be less a head to reason, 

an arm to row a boat, 

a leg to slide across a horse’s back 
than an open, untouched universe 

of plain and valley, 

city, town and 

lake and sea, 

all to be bounded only 

by the merest hint 

(in a tiny tremble) 

of a thought in you. 
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AT THE CABARET INFIERNO 
Solon R. Barber 


Gindrunk, she took my arm, reeling, “come,” she said, “have a drink 
with me this music thismusic.” The music was working hard. The fat 
black buck smoked a cigar, pounded the drums and grinned and smoked 
a cigar. The pianoplayer was a ghost from Baudelaire — the sad boy with 
the sax out of Rimbaud who despised mankind. “Come,” she said, and took 
my arm, “more gin, baby, more gin, baby, more gin. The room is dancing 
on its toes, baby, and they have turned the devil at the frontdoor loose. 
Hello, Flora,” she said, “les have a drink, Flora, leshavadrinkbabycomeflora, 
les have a drink —” 

“LET’S 'HAVE A DRINK,” I said. 

We went to the barroom. 

“I’m an Americano, baby,” she said. We stood at the bar, I took bacardi, 
she took gin, Flora was talking to a fat man. “I’m an Americano and these 
spigs don’t like me because I’m an Americano are you an Americano, baby?” 
“T’m an Americano,” I said. “What will you drink?” she said. “I will have 
bacardi, what will you have?” “I will have gin,’ and the barman poured 
four fingers into the small glass. She stood up on the rail and leaned over 
the bar. The barman grinned at me. “WHAT THE HELL ARE YOU 
GRINNING AT?” I said, “THIS GIRL’S ALL RIGHT.” He turned 
back to his rows of bottles and started mixing a ginfizz. “For me, baby?” she 
said, “for me? Have a drink — what makes you so sad?” I told her I was 
not sad. She sat on the bar and her dress slipped above her knee. ‘‘Have I 
pretty knees, baby?” she said, “or what makes you so sad?” “You have a 
pretty knee, Americano,” I said, “will you have a drink?” “I will have a 
drink of gin, baby,” she said — “‘let’s sit at a table.”’ 

And so I took the drinks to a table and sat with the Spaniards. The 
Spaniards were busy talking about the bullfights and they did not look at 
us. We drank the gin and I began to feel that life was very beautiful. “Life,” 
I said, “is very beautiful and exciting.” “Life is beautiful, baby,” she said, 
“do you like me?” She stood up and danced a few little steps very care- 
fully. The music was playing. The music was playing something Spanish, 
something very beautiful, and I knew that a Spanish girl was dancing 
alone on the floor. It was that kind of music and it was 3 o’clock in the 
morning, time for the girl to dance something Spanish alone on the floor 
and then soon the comedians would come out. She leaned very close to me 
over the table and tapped my hand with her fingers and her hair was the 
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color of paper ash and she was very American and very drunk. “Do you 
like me, baby?” she said, “do you think I have beautiful hair?” “YOU 
HAVE VERY CHARMING HAIR,” I said, “I LIKE THE COLOR.” 
By this time life seemed gay and full of a beautiful color. She got up from 
the table and held the glass to my lips. “Drink some of this,” she said, “and 
then you will not feel so sad. Drink some of this and then we will go and 
ride along the avenida.” I ordered more of the gin and bacardi at the bar 
and carried the liquor carefully to the table. She was poking little holes in 
a pattern in the soft wood of the table with a pin. She took the gin and drank 
it. “It is good,” she said, “‘it is very good I needed this I need this now it 
is a thing I always need now baby and I like you but why are you so sad 
shall we go for a ride along the avenue?” 

The music was bursting into American jazz and I heard the gay talk 
and laughter as the patrons got up and scraped their chairs on the tiles and 
then filed to the floor. “HE WILL BE SMOKING HIS CORONA,” I 
said, “AND BEATING OUT DRUNKEN PATTERNS ON THE 
DRUMS.... HE WILL GO MAD WITH SAXOPHONIA,” I said, 
“AND THE PIANO IS WHIMPERING IN THE DARK.” 

“What did you say, baby?” she said, “what did you say about whisper- 
ing in the dark?” 

The Spaniards were now still. They sat and looked at us seriously, they 
did not smile. A slim boy with a yellow face and eyes like tiny purple 
plums came to me and said, “Amigo, the lady is a poet, eh?” “She is only 
drunk,” I said, “SHE IS DRUNK ON GIN AND I AM DRUNK ON 
BACARDI WE ARE GODS MY FRIEND AND WE SHALL NOT 
KILL ANYONE NOR KISS STRANGE BARTENDERS.” 

The dark boy smiled gravely and shook hands with me. Then the spigs 
talked again about the bullfights. 


O 
AU TOMBEAU DE RIMBAUD 


Forrest Anderson 


this is the real mad boat 

of stone and speechless ; 

its leaden effigy is twice away, 
his love is all afloat 


since he was, i am, 

i could be if he would 

divulge the vision that did not 
sail in africa, plot the paris roof 
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but, arthur, you shall as seldom 
illuminate with hell this place 
as my need refuses any thought 
having you chief, to have you least 
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London Letter: 


SOME ENGLISH ARTISTS 


Since contemporary English art is probably less closely followed in America 
than is its French counterpart, it were perhaps well to offer some primary 
orientation in the field, rather than to suggest pre-estimates of the as yet 
unarrived jeunes. 

London is a long way from Paris and mentally rather isolated. This is 
often deplorable, but at least one blessing has attended it: we have almost 
escaped Surréalisme. Of course the plague may come on us much later — 
there is no knowing; but up to date to the best of my belief only one person 
has been bitten by it: that is an ex-disciple of Wyndham Lewis, Wadsworth 
—and he is the sort of man who takes up with everything in turn. 
Artists here do not form into schools: they are individualistic and anti- 
intellectual. This last is serious. They are, for the most part, suspicious of 
theories, have only the vaguest and most erroneous ideas about the latest 
Parisian movements, and are shy, of consciously using their brains. Naturally 
they do think — they must — but it is concealed, as schoolboys hide the 
fact that they work. Absurdly they seem to have the motto ‘Deeds not 
Words’ ; probably the fashion for being inarticulate in everything but paint 
was started by Augustus John, who is dumb by disposition and slightly deaf 
and impatient of talk. As they rarely face technical problems scientifically, 
foreigners find in them amateurish and childish traits, but they gain a cer- 
tain amount in freshness and spontaneity. Only the best can survive this 
lack of method, so that there are a few outstanding figures, and all those 
who might have been capably second-rate in some more systematic land if 
they worked hard, submerge into a muddle from which they cannot be re- 
deemed. 

For years Augustus John and Jacob Epstein have been the big men here. 
Once notorious rivals and rebels, they have now been consecrated by time 
and officially accepted. It was all over when John was made an A.R.A. 
One does not know if Epstein’s portrait-sculpture is a legitimate use 
of the medium, but it is unusual and astonishing. The surface is rough, 
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covered with lumps and patches; the hair is not a mere layer but springs 
up in a lively way; he prefers faces of character, and they are impressive, 
wildly battered, and haggard, lopsided, and bony. He also likes to model 
heads of babies that have just been born, with their skulls elongated. They 
all are so fluid that one cannot be sure that next time one looks they will 
not have changed. His decorative work is treated in a flat, simplified, and 
archaic manner very much at one with the architecture it accompanies. He 
has shared the fate of Maillol, for whenever he designs anything for a 
public place there are petitions of protest against its ugliness and requests 
for its removal. The most famous case was that of the bird-sanctuary in 
Hyde Park which was said to have frightened all the birds away. There 
was also a celebrated outcry long ago over his statues on the school of 
medicine. His most recent work has been for the Headquarters of the 
Underground. One of his earliest things must be the interesting Egyptian- 
looking tomb of Oscar Wilde in Pére Lachaise cemetery. 

John, so suitably christened Augustus, is a Welshman, and has always 
been the idol of art-students and dear to the hearts of the general public 
because he is exactly the sort of bearded bohemian drunkard that the artist 
is expected to be. His prodigious reputation is exaggerated because he is 
so easy to appreciate: not exclusive or snobbish and of undeniable size and 
force. For a long time his spirit dominated the young. He is on a large 
scale, an attempt at a ‘grand maitre’, even if he can hardly live up to it. 
Such diverse artists as E] Greco, Blake, and Rossetti have meant much to 
him, but he looks as if he descended from Velasquez. He has tried to com- 
prehend Matisse but cannot. Neither can he in the slightest degree explain 
how he does it, so that he has become the ideal of the strong silent painter. 
He is famous for portraits, but his small early panels of ‘genre’ subjects, 
very pure and bright in colour, are exquisite in a bit the same way as 
Japanese prints. He is straightforward and traditional, with a keen sense 
of beauty. His paint looks rich and glossy. In his drawing the line is as 
graceful as it is firm and sweeping. His technique is the ‘grand style’, bril- 
liant and careless. Sometimes this sort of thing gets perilously near Sar- 
gent, as in the one of Suggia the ’cellist, with chalky flesh and a mass of 
vivid red drapery, but the divine spark always saves him. The rhythm and 
gesture of the poses of his figures are superb and have often been imitated. 
As his personality always shows through, as his representations of men look 
rather splendid and heroic and of women gloriously bold and daring, sitters 
rush to him to have this glamour cast over them. His middle period is best, 
when he had his gifts more organised and under control and was not so 
busy as to dash off his work: such pictures as the stormy boy, Robin, and 


the Smiling Woman. 
Walter Sickert, an admirable artist, known I believe on the continent, holds 
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an enviable and unique position. His are the only pictures exhibited at the 
Academy which the intellectual snob would dare look at. He has a dis- 
concerting sense of humour which causes him to add A.R.A. to his signa- 
tures and to give his pictures witty titles. His reputation is high and se- 
cure but only just beginning to spread, though he is elderly. He may be 
called provincial, reactionary, and a belated impressionist, but as he is 
extremely intelligent his mode of painting is certainly not a matter of 
ignorance but of choice. His work is descriptive in a good sense, full of 
social observation; and his pictures ripen well. Since he is very much a 
man of the world, they improve with experience. He owes something to 
Whistler and Degas. He has immortalized the slummy district of Morning- 
ton Crescent and Camden Town. He has discovered the romance of the 
Old Bedford Music Hall, and disclosed the hidden beauties of squares with 
spiked railings, sordid interiors, lace window-curtains, and aspidistras. He 
does Daumier-like caricatures of Cockneys in bowler hats. In the national 
tradition he follows Hogarth, Gin Lane, and Beer Alley. But all these — 
the moods and dramatic relations of human beings —are felt by him in an 
intensely pictorial way. They are firmly constructed harmonies with an 
unerring sense of tone and space — dark obscure London space. He makes 
clever use of unadulterated black; his canvases are grey but not dingy, and 
full of character and charm. His studies — of George Moore with droop- 
ing moustache and pale blue watery eye, peering vaguely through a mist — 
of Aubrey Beardsley back-view, long and lanky, with drooping head, thin 
neck, and protruding ears —are inimitable. One feels instantly that even 
a sketch by him is very precious; they happen to be not only precious but 
exceedingly sought-after and expensive. 

Then there is the Bloomsbury group; on the literary side of that are, of 
course, the Stracheys, Virginia Woolf, and Eliot. Here there are the critics, 
Clive Bell and Roger Fry, who are so pro-French that it has become a 
mere matter of geography with them: if the address is Paris it’s all right 
and everything else can go to blazes. They have been inclined to fabricate 
reputations. Not that one blames them: it is very agreeable to do a good turn 
to a friend. Also, one hastens to add, no one is disputing the supremacy of 
France. We are really grateful to them for rubbing it in, and as the Eng- 
lish are notably obstinate they have probably done a lot of good by re- 
peating ‘Cézanne! Cézanne!’ like a battle-cry. If they have shouted ‘Picasso!’ 
less often it must be because it is a more awkward name to repeat. But the 
artistic output is so enormous in Paris that a quantity of it i it i 
necessary to pick and choose with care: a betta Bia is bartels eit on 
cannot take al] nouveautés as gospel, as if it were a matter of clothes. 
Bloomsbury has hordes of hangers-on: there are ladies who stick tinsel 
paper on glass and young men who do wool-embroidery; but they. can boast 
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of at least one young man who is not bogus, and that is Duncan Grant. He 
is a well-born highlander. He has experimented valorously and put what 
he has learned from the modern French to good use. He has obviated all 
the habitual British faults and known how to cultivate and develop his 
talents to the utmost. Duncan Grant has been heard of abroad, which is 
more than could be said of most London painters; he is much admired by a 
distinguished coterie here, and his pictures are snapped up by private col- 
lectors. He has the felicity to be suited to and representative of the age in 
which he lives; and is a polished and accomplished artist. Taste and a double 
sensibility are his chief virtues: he is sensitive both in his reception of im- 
pressions and in the brush-strokes with which he puts them down, which 
have quite a caressing manner. He has brought out the ‘aspect touchant’ of 
English landscape which Stendhal has somewhere remarked. 

Approved, I believe, by Roger Fry, though quite independent and a genu- 
ine painter of great worth, is Mark Gertler. He was an infant-prodigy, 
luckily for him, as richer Jews financed him until he could take care of him- 
self. In him self-education is added to the emphatic vitality of one who 
comes from the working-classes. Though the influence of Cézanne on his 
still-life, Renoir on his nudes, and Ingres in the designs of his portraits is 
discernible, his pictures yet have a very distinct personal flavour, peculiarly 
concentrated — ‘pungent like an onion’, someone remarked. He now studies 
Matisse for the colour. He prefers still-life, fruit, flowers, and china-figures, 
and is inclined to treat people’s faces like apples. He is less successful with 
landscapes, as he is a bit heavy-handed, stuffy in feeling, and oily in surface. 
He works slowly and carefully, and his realism is truly a result of directness 
of approach. He keeps local colour rich and undisturbed, and has a fine 
sense of texture. But the main thing about Gertlers is their solidity, probably 
gained from a cubist phase he passed through and from the study of Cézanne. 
He feels the third dimension through and through, and his work is so tre- 
mendously solid that, in mixed exhibitions, it makes the neighbouring can- 
vases appear thin and papery in comparison. His reputation is limited but 
authentic. 

Stanley Spencer is one of the most extraordinary people alive in this country: 
his nickname is ‘the little genius’. At one and the same time he is popular and 
has the support of the select and discerning, though it is true he had valuable 
private patrons long before he was well-known. The cause of his popularity 
with the lay public is a mystery. Spencer’s compositions are not readily un- 
derstood: they look queer and odd and far from pretty, and make great de- 
mands on the sympathy of the spectator. But once one has got inside his 
mind, one is spell-bound and cannot get out again. A friend suggested that 
he appeals to the elemental longing for witch-craft in people. His composi- 
tions are very original and imaginative (so original that a good deal of 
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borrowing is done from him), vivid as dreams, sometimes as nightmares. 
Properly speaking, they are not coloured — only tinted. A partially cubist 
phase has left its trace on his figures, which are conventionalised into 
clumsy cylindrical forms. This is wilful, as he is a capable draughtsman in 
the old-fashioned sense. 

He is only just on the edge of sanity, and his detractors maintain that he is 
well away on the wrong side of it. If known at all abroad I believe he would 
be put down as an illustrator. His work is literary in the sense that it is 
crammed with ideas, but they are visual ideas. He is like a horse in blinkers: 
that is to say, he will not look at anything which might distract him from 
his purpose. Foreign travel is no use to him: like a dog that goes nosing 
back to a favorite spot to dig up a bone that it has left, Spencer returns to 
his birth-place, Cookham-on-Thames, to which he is devoted, to collect 
again the old inspirations. He is a sincere and unaffected neo-primitive; the 
great revelation to him was first Giotto, then Massaccio and Mantegna. 
He does quite naturalistic landscapes as a relaxation from the intense strain 
of executing large compositions ‘out of his head’. He is now decorating a 
memorial chapel for a private patron, at Burghclere, with war-pictures, 
chiefly hospital-scenes. 

Obsessed with death and graveyards, he is haunted by amazing Resurrec- 
tions, of which he has painted several. Most of his subjects are biblical in 
present-day settings, which has caused him to be accused of blasphemy. Out 
of his native placid river-scenery, Spencer weaves fantastic visions, some- 
times amusing, sometimes twisted into the grotesque, sometimes strangely 
lovely. 

Upon the basis of this brief orientation, it may be more feasible at a later 
date to report current developments in this field. 


K P Foster 


Paris Letter: 


LE THEATRE JUSQU’A 1930 


Tandis que foisonnent, inanes ou compréhensifs, les écrits sur la poésie, il 
serait indispensable de s’occuper enfin du théatre et de le réali 
guel incroyable domaine il ouvre a Timagination et a la rouge tt aaa 
froidement son actuelle indigence et, du méme coup, de célébrer a bon escient 
les rares hommes qui, avec combien de courage quand on mesure le sort 
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misérable qui les attend, ont essayé de créer un théatre, de nouveau doué de 
cet attrait que n’ont plus et que n’ont jamais eu les oeuvres réguliérement 
jouées et réguliérement passagéres, chaque fois plus indignes d’étre vues et 
entendues. Que nous importent les comédies boulevardiéres, les drames a 
panaches et patriotes, les tragédies socialistes, les piéces poétiques . . . ces 
médiocrités pseudo-philosophiques ou pseudo-lyriques, mais également disons 
le mépris, aussi le dégout et Iennui, que nous inspirent les piéces d’avant- 
garde, lobscurité au compte-goute ou a torrent, les décors futuristes et 
cubistes, cette sécheresse et cet esthétisme, tous ce ramassis d'idées volées a 
droite et 4 gauche, a gauche surtout et démarquées 4 droite, en un mot, ce 
théatre a peine digne de scandaliser les bourgeois et de séduire les snobs? 
Dévoilons les contrefacons, le commerce et les feintes violences. 

Depuis Maeterlinck dont Toeuvre actuelle nous est lettre morte, mais 
dans les premiéres oeuvres duquel, il est vrai bien démodées, tout de méme 
subsistent des essais, et parfois des réussites, d'un spectacle différent des 
platitudes de Bornier et de Augier, c’est-a-dire pouvant ne pas ennuyer et 
irriter, et depuis Jarry dont “Ubu Roi’ retourna le théatre comme une 
vieille poche, la scéne n’a eu a nous offrir que “Les Mamelles de Tirésias,”’ 
de Guillaume Apollinaire.’ Maeterlinck ainsi d’ailleurs qu’un esprit curieux 
mais furieusement littéraire, Villiers de PIsle-Adams,* a commis une grave 
erreur au point de vue strictement théatral. On ne peut pas créer la poésie sur 
la scéne avec le théatre poétique; et je veux dire par la que la poésie au 
théatre doit étre animée, évoquée, non avec un langage poétique a images, 
mais avec des sentiments et des gestes, une action. La poésie, aussitdt qu’elle 
prend corps, vit dans [action et la métaphore y doit se traduire par un acte, 
par un jeu de scene. Shakespeare, les Elizabethains, Cervantés, Calderon, 
les italiens Tavaient compris, et plus prés de nous, Hugo, Dumas péere, 
Musset, et tous les auteurs de mélodrames populaires et de pantalonnades. 
C’est ce qu’a compris aussi Apollinaire qui a réinventé la poésie et le rire du 
théatre. Jarry, en écrivant “Ubu Roi,’ n’apporta pas une technique sans 
précédent, mais un esprit, une allure solides, nouveaux, intrépides. I] a 
renoué la tradition de la satire, et son attitude, sa violence, sa grosseur® 
forment son vrai élément de durabilité. 

“Les Mamelles de Tirésias’” donc restent le premier pas vers un theatre, 
devenu finalement le contemporain de cette poésie qui déja allait de Rimbaud 
a Max Jacob, a Apollinaire lui-méme et a Tzara. On y trouve, transposés, 


Cf. répertoire d’avant-garde de “Maya” a “Tétes de Rechange.” 

"Exception faite pour des insanitée du genre “L’Oiseau Bleu.” 

*Qui portent le sous-titre de drame surréaliste. Représentées en 1917. Je ne 
parle pas du théatre étranger que je connais mal, mais je tiens a dire ici mon 
admiration pour Synge. ys 

“«4xe]”? Quant aux drames de Claudel: “Téte d’Or” et “Partage de Midi’ (le 
reste ne vaut a peu prés rien) sont pour ainsi dire injouables. 

5Plus que sa grossi€reté. 
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le lyrisme, les préoccupations, Iimagination, le rire de notre temps. Con- 
temporains aussi, la “Premiére” et la “Deuxiéme aventure céleste de Mr. 
Antipyrine” et le “Coeur a gaz,’ de Tristan Tzara. Le chef-doeuvre de 
Tzara, “Mouchoir de nuages,” révolutionne le théatre, le renverse et le 
tue, propose d’autres scénes et dautres personnages. Cette piéce, en méme 
temps que “L’Empereur de Chine,” de Ribemont-Dessaignes’ et les pieces 
de Louis Aragon réunies dans “Libertinage,’" ouvre la série du théatre du 
nouveau merveilleux de notre époque et représente d'une facon éclatante un 
état desprit, ses volontés et ses revendications. Mais avec ces oeuvres, in- 
justement confi¢es aux seules pages des livres, débute aussi la série de ce 
théatre que personne n’ose représenter,’ sinon quelques compagnies indépen- 
dantes, au reste lamentables. Le silence qui entoure ces recherches et les 
€touffe, devient ce contre quoi il importe de réagir alors que des directeurs 
de théatres, assez nombreux maintenant, se vantent auprés du public détre 
les managers du théatre nouveau, quand ils ne montent, pour la plupart, 
que de prétentieuses pauvretés. 

Mon gott personnel et aussi un coté légendaire me font aimer et pla-au- 
dessus tout, un homme qui a écrit et qui, je le souhaite, écrit encore des 
chefs-d’oeuvre en marge de tout mouvement, un homme dont la splendide 
innocence lui suggére qu’il engendre de boulevardiéres piéces a succés et qui 
s’étonne de ne pas faire recette, a instant méme ou la poésie parle son propre 
langage, fréquente son esprit et son imagination: Raymond Roussel. En 
feux de Bengale éclate sur sa scéne la poésie du théatre et inconsciemment 
lanecdote y incarne laction, la pensé¢e et Timage. La langue en est limpide 
et sans ornement et dés lors, limagination, libre, traine sa longe, sans retour 
possible, court, enjambe les formules, cabriole a travers les cercles des régle- 
ments. Raymond Roussel s’afirme a mes yeux Fauteur du plus puissant 
théatre contemporain. I] faudrait qu’on rejouat souvent “L’Etoile au front,” 
“Impressions d'Afrique,” “Locus solus,’* que la fortune de leur auteur et sa 
naiveté nous ont autorisés de voir mis en scene somptueusement et sans vaine 
recherche, dans les plus célebres salles et interprétés par les plus grands 
acteurs.” 

Car la tristesse du théatre contemporain provient de ce que les théatres et 
les acteurs de renom leur sont interdits. Quelques dévoués acteurs d’avant- 
garde donnent a ces piéces, en y assumant le grand role, a cause de leur 
manque de métier et de leur compréhension esthétique, une allure ésotérique, 
modern-style, des plus affligeantes, et qui, en plus, ne leur convient guére, 


°Sans Pareil, édit. 
NLRF., édit. 
*Ces piéces n’eurent, il y a déja quelques années d é i i 
es Ce q » que des representations uniques 
(Théatre de I’GEuvre, Théatre de la Cigale... ). e 
*Représentés au Théatre Antoine, au Vaudeville. . . Lemerre, édit. 
“Signoret, par exemple. 
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équivaut méme a une trahison." I] est donc heureux de constater que, cet 
hiver, quelques piéces nouvelles aient eu leur entrée dans des théatres sinon 
vivants, tout au moins dotés d'une certaine importance. Et puisque je dois 
parler de nouveautés, mentionnons trois piéces nouvelles: “Carine,” de 
Crommelynck ; “Patchouli,” de Armand Salacrou; “Juliette ou la Clé des 
Songes,” de Georges Neveaux. 

Qu’on ne voie aucune classification dans cette réunion. Ces trois oeuvres 
dont une, a mon ayis, bien supérieure et j’ai nommé “Juliette,” ne se 
ressemblent pas, malgré certains liens inévitables, pas plus qu’elles ne 
ressemblent au théatre d’Apollinaire et de Tzara. Seul, Roussel, par son 
imagination, demeure assez prés, tout au moins, de Georges Neveux. Au 
reste, encore qu'il soit moderne, ce théatre réagit contre celui qui la 
précédé. I] puise ses moyens ailleurs et remonte aux sources de la tradition 
du spectacle, spécule sur [illusion. Pour moi, je ne trouve qu’un grief: le 
manque de volontés, fabsence de but et un mauvais équilibre. Malgré que je 
ne puisse prétendre a me mettre sur les rangs puisque “Le Droit de Varech” 
entre dans la catégorie décevante du théatre écrit et puisque n’ayant pas eu 
Tépreuve décisive de la rampe et de sa magie, j’ignore ce que théatralement 
vaut mon mélodrame, je puis cependant suggérer que j’ai tracé cette piéce 
dans le dessein daboutir a révéler de nouveau lespace merveilleux qu’ouvre 
a la poésie et a lillusion le rectangle de lumiére de la scéne, de définir et de 
développer la poésie du théatre dans laction et le lyrisme de lintrigue, d’iden- 
tifier le grotesque au tragique, de rester humain tout en spéculant sans frein 
sur tout ce qu’a de conventionnel le théatre et sur les moyens d’émouvoir et 
déxalter que posséde ce conventionnel . . . et ceci sans excuse. 

A travers les qualités que je reconnais 4 Crommelynck et qui font de lui 
essentiellement un auteur dramatique né, je ne pourrai jamais oublier 
qu’avec le mot “farce” (Cf “Le Cocu Magnifique’) il ne manquera plus de 
me prévenir que son oeuvre n’est que littéraire et, partant, pas farce du tout. 
Si j’ai pu me distraire un peu au “Cocu Magnifique,” ce ne pouvait étre que 
grace, et je m’en suis apercu cinq ans apres a une seconde représentation, que 
grace, dis-je, uniquement aux seins de Mme Régina Camier que Crom- 
melynck nous dévoila. Pour “Carine,” mon avis n’ayant rien de net et de 
définitif, je le dis avec crainte mais aussi avec franchise. La piéce vaut et 


“Au surplus, le caractére sacré qu’adopte le grand acteur, depuis deux siécles, et 
son talent de mime, si admirable soit-il, ont détruit en lui cette fantaisie, cette 
imagination fécondes, apanages des premiers acteurs, des baladins improviseurs, 
des comédiens italiens du XVIléme siécle. Shakespeare se joua avant de s’écrire ; 
on le sténographia avant de le publier. Le théatre qui devrait €tre un prétexte a 
servir le génie et le délire des acteurs et leur verve dans limprovisation et leur 
spontanéité, devient un pensum a apprendre par coeur et a réciter le plus intel- 
ligemment possible, devient l’insupportable théatre écrit, fixe jusqu’a la fin des temps. 
Ceci par la seule faute des acteurs. Les comédiens populaires ont conservé la 
tradition de l’improvisation et du théatre prétexte. 

2piéce en trois actes, Théatre de l’uvre, Saison 1929-1930. 
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vaut beaucoup par sa qualité, par tout ce qu’elle enferme de pensée, de pro- 
fondeur, de vérité, de tourment, de poésie, en méme temps que, malgré 
un don verbal souvent émouvant, lemphase et la lourdeur, parfois désolantes, 
du texte m’ont dabord fort ennuyé et ensuite m’ont offert a croire plus que 
jamais que la littérature, si médiocre déja sur le papier, le devient encore 
plus a la scéne et constitue un élément anti-théatral.” 

Le cas de Salacrou, fort différent, décoit, mais attache. Chaque piéce de 
Salacrou me donne de l’espoir, me lenléve, sans toutefois me faire perdre 
toute confiance. “Tour a terre,’ “Le Pont de [Europe’ m’ont paru et me 
paraissent encore des efforts louables vers un nouveau théatre spontané, 
imaginatif, échevelé, trés enfant du siécle, tourmenté, vivace, mélodra- 
matique. La aussi, il y a beaucoup de littérature, mais quand elle ne se perd 
pas dans le vague, elle vise au morceau de bravoure. “Patchouli,” “ piéce 
maladroite, pas complétement mauvaise, ne m’a ni déplu, ni ennuyé. Je 


maintiens pour elle les mémes critiques, les mémes reproches, cependant 
qu’au milieu de scénes d’un pittoresque facile ou d'une imperfection regret- 
table, j’ai reconnu des passages d'une vraie grandeur, d'un désespoir poignant 
et aussi d'une fraiche imagination de romance. 

Parmi ces tatonnements, la piéce de Georges Neveux, “Juliette ou la 
Cle des Songes,’”™ si elle défaille parfois, semble contenir la plus éclatante 
perspective qui prolonge la scéne, une matiére neuve de poésie. Je partage ce 
que pense Neveux du théatre” et de son avenir; ainsi ses directives sont, a 
mon sens, concluantes. Il y a dans “Juliette” une volonté de renouer la 
tradition de la poésie sur la scéne (tradition qui jamais ne fut francaise, car 
les francais ont toujours ignoré cette magie, leur tempérament les éloignant 
de cette logique extra-terrestre). Neveux a écrit sa piéce dans cette langue 
que nous parlons tous, tous les jours, et il a enfermé la poésie dans son 
scénario, dans sa nonchalante ou profonde inspiration; il a inventé des 
personnages vrais qui comme dans les féeries, sont humains et dont la 
verité est la poésie. Le charme irrésistible de Neveux vient de ce qu’il aime 
le théatre et de ce qu’il écrit avec amour. Et parce qu’il aime le théatre, il 
ne veut pas sa mort. Aussi lutte-t-il contre tous les procédés communément 
employés a rheure actuelle, dans ce théatre qui va de Pirandello aux nom- 
breuses pieces davant-garde allemandes et balkaniques qu’on voit partout: 
confusion des personnages, intervention de I'auteur, suppression du décor et 
entrée en scene des coulisses, décors artistiques, mystére 2 bon marché... Il a 
compris quel magnifique domaine nous offre le théatre, son pouvoir de trom- 
perie et d’évocation, sa richesse avec de si pauvres moyens, son don de recul 


“Je tiens a faire une distinction entre la littérature, c’est-a-dire le vide et l’emphase 
et la tirade que j’approuve tout a fait. ; 

“Piéce en trois actes, Théatre de |’Atelier, Saison 1929-1930. 

“Piece en trois actes et quatre tableaux, Théatre de l’Avenue, Saison 1929-1930 

«Autre chose que le thédtre,’ paru dans le No 2 de Orbes. ; 
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et de dépaysement, sa force d’émotion. . . Si on aime le théatre, on aime les 
trucs, les ficelles, les transpositions, le trompe-l’oeil et le trompe-lesprit, cette 
magie qui nait de quelques lampes électriques, cette averse qu’on imite avec 
des petits pois dans une boite en fer. .. Partant de ce principe et de cet amour 
(je pense que Neveux ne me contredira pas), il a employé ces moyens 
millénaires pour émouvoir. Son gotit le porte plus vers les mélodrames que 
vers les élucubrations ésotériques, obscures et séches, et je len félicite. Le 
théatre a des régles. En détruisant ces régles on détruit Tespace ot est 
suspendu le tréteau de cette illusion qui avec les chansons, a bercé le coeur 
des hommes depuis toujours. Toutes les conventions de la scéne, tout le 
métier que suppose le vrai art dramatique, Neveux les a transportés dans son 
domaine, dans sa ville et dans sa forét. Aussi je me suis étonné que cette 
oeuvre, par ailleurs assez bien interprétée et admirablement par Mlle Fal- 
conetti, ait eu comme décorateur: Paul Colin, dont l'art devrait étre stan- 
dardisé par les Galeries Barbés. Les directeurs de théatre, ne sentant qu’avec 
un grand retard Tévolution des esprits, croient bien faire en imposant des 
décors modernes a une piéce contemporaine. “Juliette” avait-elle besoin de 
cette forét genre Mélisande et art-nouveau? de cette gare de réve style 
Caligari? Pour moi, j’aurais préféré un brave décor réaliste, comme en ont 
dans leur réserve tous les théatres du monde entier. Leur charme étonne et 
leur réalisme dépaysé sur la scéne crée sans attirer loeil et sans distraire 
lesprit, une atmosphere propre a intensifier le miracle. On a d’ailleurs commis 
une erreur a propos de “Juliette” et les décors aidérent au malentendu. Les 
critiques, toujours heureux de comprendre et non moins heureux davoir 
l'occasion de dire des bétises, ont vu dans “Juliette” une piéce en réve daprés 
la formule d’avant-garde,” alors qu’il ne s’agit pas du tout de réve dans cette 
piece. La piéce est comme ¢a, la vie aussi est comme ca. Juliette existe dans 
la réalité avec ce charme et cette incohérence, et cette forét éxiste, et cette 
ville. La poésie et la vie ne font qu’un. Mais il faut dire qu’en dehors des 
décors et de tout ce qui pouvait tromper les spectateurs, le troisiéme acte, au 
reste beau a cause de la poésie, de la qualité que Neveux met dans tout ce 
qu’il écrit, non seulement m’a semblé inférieur, mais a compromis lesprit de 
lensemble et sa portée. I] est 4 regretter que des excuses de cet ordre soit 
nécéssaires aux yeux des directeurs de théatre, pour faire “avaler la pilule” 
aux spectateurs. Malgré le peu de crédit que j’ouvre au public quand il se 
trouve en face d'une oeuvre propre et neuve, je me demande s’il est si béte 


que ¢a. 
Georges Hugnet 


Mr, Fortunat Strowsky a été jusqu’a voir la une piece sur l’amnésie! 
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